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Carter Healthcare 


When there's no 

place like home... 

I 

• Altus 

• Bartlesville 

• Clinton 

• Enid 

• Lawton 

• Norman 

• Oklahoma City 

• Stillwater 

• Tahlequah 

• Tulsa 




Carter Healthcare understands that when you or a 
loved one is recovering from surgery, under the 
weather, or suffering from a terminal illness, there's 
no place like home. With ten offices statewide, 
we're here to serve you and your family 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

Carter Healthcare offers Skilled Nursing, IV/Infusion 
Therapy, Private-duty Care, Respiratory Care, Home 
Medical Equipment and Hospice Care. 


Carter Healthcare ranked 27th nationally by Homecare 
Magazine. As the only Oklahoma healthcare agency recognized. 
Carter Healthcare projects continued growth throughout 2002. 


24-hour referral hotline: (888) 951-1112 or (405) 951-1111 
Medicare Certified • JCAHO Accredited 

Service availability may differ at each location. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Vinita native Mary Logan WoJf | 
usual ly sifts earth as Oklahoma | 

Red Dirt Gardens contribu- 
tor. This dme, she plows through the 
intricate ma2e of Leading-edge health 
services > education, and research at 
the University of OkJ ah oma Health 
Sciences Center in OklaJioma City. 

“Writing this story was quite an 
eye opener,” she says of “The Nexus” 

(page 36). “What is unfolding at OU 
should make us all feel better about 
the future of our health care. It 
certainly makes me feel better about 
growling older!” 

When she isn't writing for 
OkLihoma Today ^ Wolf writes, edits, 
and designs newsletters and special publications for clients across the state and in Iowa, 
California, and New York. An avid gardener and photographer, she is also a freelance 
writer covering everything from trout fishing and caving to the oil and gas industry^ and 
electric deregulation. Wolfand her husband, Ray, live in Oklahoma City and are 
restoring their historic home in Putnam Heights.. .stilh 




In a depan ure from his business and urban 
development writing. Jay Swearingen, thirty- 
five, had a personal attachment to tliis issue's 
aging article, “Grey Areas'' (page 22). “My 
father was severely brain-damaged for the last 
fifteen years of his life,” he &iys. “Luckily, Ms 
military benefits enabled my mother to stay 
widi him fiill-dme, but many people are 
completely unaware of iltc costs and decisions 
associated with long-term care of the elderly.” 
Swearingen, who wrote the piece as a 
beginner s primer on caring for aging Oklaho- 
mans, also wrote “Deconstructing: A Personal 
Trainer” (page 28). Swearingen is an Okla- 
homa Ciry^ native. 


Amateur historian Joe Haines was in his 
element lor this assignment, “Frontier 
Medicine” (page 30). When not spinning 
tales for a number of western history publica- 
dons, he is treating patients at the Stillwater 
Family Medicine and Urgent Gire Center, 
Haines' books include Wdey Haines: Frontier 
US. Depiity Marshaksitnemovx, There Ain't 
No U-Haid Behind That Heane; and a 
collection of Civil War stories, Deo Vindice. 
Haines obtained his medical degree from the 
University of Oklahoma College of Medicine 
in 198 1 and is married to Pam, with whom he 
has four sons: Cy, Avery, Bret, and Chase. 
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The longest numing passion play drama in America. 


March 23 & 30, 2002 • 8:00pm - 1 2:30am 
Located in the Holy City of the Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge, off 1-44 


Lawton 

Fort Sill 

CHAMBER 


COMMERCE a jhfDUSTHy 



invite you to join us for an 
inspirational and uplfting experience! 

For more information contact the 

Lawton Chamber of Commerce at 800-872^540. 




'Eofly to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise/'^ — Ben Franklin 


Edit 


or s 


Letter 


A CALL TO ACTION 




Inspired by the Stote of the Stote 
Health report, the Oklahoma 
State Medkal Asso^iatian created 
the Physicians' Campaign for o 
Healthier Oklohomo in 1999. The 
program asks doctors to share 
this 'prescription' with patients. 
Ask for one ot your next checkup. 


In January of this year, the Oklahoma State Board of Health published the sixth edition of 
dicir State of the State Health Repon, a portion of which is found on die back page of this issue. 

The news was not good. 

''While forty-eight states saw the health of their citizens improve in the 1 990s, the health 
of Oklahomans declined — ^from thirty-second in overall health status in 1990 to forty-first 
in 200 1 says Dr. Les Bcitsch, the staters commissioner of health. 

What's the problem? Frankly, it’s our behavior^ — and nicotine addiction tops the list. 
True, fewer Oklahomans are smoking than in previous years, but we continue to lose 
more than six thousand lives annually because of the little sticks. 

Nearly 1 7 percent of Oklahoma children grades six through eight 
currendy repon cigarette smoking. Twelve to fourteen year olds who should 
be skateboarding or watching Daria are smoking Marlboro Reds and Camel 
Lights. Whether we like it or not, it*s the adults of the world who can best 
affect that change. How? Choose not to smoke in front of that grade schooler. 
Bencryet, choose ro quit altogether. Pick another, more healthful habit — 
exercise comes to mind. Experts say it takes just twenty-one consecutive days 
to make or breiik a habit. 

Additionally, food addiction and alcohol addiction combined with the cigs 
"account for more than 30 percent of the burden of disease in Oklahoma,” 
say the report's writers. Three thousand calories a day is a far cry from two 
thousand; a bottle of wine a day more far-reaching in its effects than a glass. 

Its time for each of us to take an honest look in the mirror. Does our weight 
approximately reflect the body we really want? Is that second Krispy Kreme 
donut more important chan the self-esteem you’ll have from living at a healthy 
weight? Sometimes that extra weight becomes like a piece of furniture’ — ^at first 
we notice, but eventually it just blends into the rest of the house. 

Our health condition is also an economic predicament: one irrevocably tied to poverty. 
The report explains the relationship between poverty, the consequential lack of health 
insurance, and therefore the lack of medical care. According to the National Center for 
Children in Poverty at the Columbia University School of Public Health, "26,5 percent of 
Oklahoma children aged zero through six live in povert)^ compared to 23. 1 percent for the 
United States.” 

The.se alarming stadsiics have led the board of health to issue a “call to action,” imploring 
business and community partners, government leaders, state agencies, and statewide 
organizations to lead the grounds we 11 coward healthy lifestyle choices. Behavioral change 
and the improved financial condition of our citizens will immeasurably contribute to our 
overall health as a people. Begin this process by reading the repon for yourself, easily 
downloadable from the state health department's website (the address is on page 72). 

rhen, read this issue of Oklahoma Today y devoted both to the wonderfully rich maze of 


Oklahoma’s health-care industtyand the health-related concerns of its residents. 


ma 




mccune@ O K LA H O M A 

Today.com 
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SERVICES INCLUDE: 

• RA" Ciisc MiWdji^amiti 

• Shilled Xtirses 

• Hoifw Hcdith Aides 

• Physical JTwrapists 

• Ocatpatioiial Tlurdpists 

• Speech Tlimpists 

• Licensed Social H brkers 

• Psychialrk Nursii{^ 

(where amildhle) 

• I f and Skin Care 

• Didhetcs Manacianenf 

• Injlisiott llurapy 

• Respiratory Sendees 

• Medical Equipment 


Whether you or your toped one needs short-term 
care following an accident, illness, or snrger]^, or 
extended care under the superuision of your 
physician, you can count on Healthcare 
Innopations to propide quality, compassionate 
home health care that meets your unique needs. 


Skilled Nursing- Registered or licensed 
nurses provide the ser\hces ordered by your 
physician. 

Rehabilitative Services. Provided by 
licensed physical, occupational and speech 
dierapists. 

Medical Social Services. We offer coun- 
seling for patients and caregivers, utilization 
of coniniuniw resources for uansportii- 
tionjneal services and financial services 

Teaching, We provide parient, family 
and caregiver educatitm and miining 
specific to personal needs. 

Medical Equipment, We arrange 
for any equipment you may need. 

Home Health Aide Services, We 
ofier help witli personal hygiene, baths 
and light housekeeping. 

Infusion Therapy, We can arrange 
inftision therapy, as ordered by your 
physician, urilizing our skilled 
professionals. 




Healthcare Innovations Branch Offices 


Ada: (580) 436-0551 
Boswell: (58U) 566-1 190 
Hcnryetta: (918) 652-6700 
Muskogee: (918) 682-6202 
Norman: (405) 360-0041 
Oklahoma City: (405) 9454J909 
Fiin'ell: (405) 527-991 1 
Sallisaw: (918) 775-6100 


Tulsa: (918) 524-1100 
Ainvay Medical IVespirakiry 
Services: (405) 842-6781 
OKC Private Services: 

(405) 943-0094 
Sallisavv Private Services: 
(918) 775-1815 
Tulsa Private Services: 

(918) 496-3300 



Healthcare 

INNOVATIONS 
A new approach (o heailkeare 


Toll Free 24-hom 1 - 866 - 424-2273 

Healthcare In novations Private Services - JCAHO Accredited 
We accept Medicare, Medicaid, private insurance and priv'ate pay. 


HEALTHCARE INNOVATIONS 
MANAGEMENT TEAM 

Brian Wilson, R PIl^ President 
Stevi Taylor, RA‘ f T of Cliniaii Sendees 
Lola Edwards, RA'C, 1 'P of Primte Sendees 
Lisa Cahill, RA’ I T of DiJertUioiis 
Lisa James, Dirtxh^r of A hirkctiiig 



''Courage is ^he firsf of human qual 


Feed Bac 


Scout's Honor 

When Winston Churchill died in 1965, 
a memorial was created in the great man's 
name. Known as the Winston Churchill 
Trav^eling Fellowships, these scholarships 
arc awarded each year for people to study 
abroad, then return to the UK and use 
their newfound knowledge to the benefit 
of the coun[r}^ 

In 1966, 1 was privileged to be awarded 
the fellowship. As a scoutmaster, I spent 
three months traveling across America, 
from west to east, studying die Boy Scouts 
of America program. My journey took me 
through Oklahoma, where 1 spent two 
wonderful weeks in Norman, hosted by Joe 
Coker and his family. At the time, Mr, 
Coker was scoutmaster of Troop 789. Dur- 
ing my visit! met Mike and Jymic Stanton, 
also from Norman. Over the years there de- 
veloped a regular interchange between our 
two scout troops, each visiting the other's 
country with family home- hosting. 

My two sons were hosted by the Stanton 
family in the mid'l 970s. Since that time, 
they have generously subscribed to 
homa Today ow my behalf. My family and 
1 are very grateful to them for keeping the 
Sooner State in the forefront of our minds 
through your excellent magazine. 1 am 
writing to you with these brief details as a 
way of saying a public thank you to the 
Stantons. 

Ken R. Jackson 

LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


Note to readers: In the November/ 
December 2001 issue, we featured a story 
on page 1 4 about Pratt's Wellmarket in 
Edmond. The market, which sold exclu- 
sively healthful and organic items, has 
since decided to return to its traditional 
business strategy— the neighborhood 
market About 30 percent of Pratt^s items 
will be in the health food category. 


lies because il is ihe quality which guaranlees all others." 

—Winston Churchill 



Getting Organized 

Even though Tm behind on my Christ- 
mas thank yous> I didn't w^ant to forget to cell 
you how helpful it was to receive the '*52 
Weeks in Okkdioma” planner in January. I 
was truly delighted to have the calendar for- 
mat at the beginning of the year. What an 
excellent ideal As I change my PiiJmPilot and 
desk calendars and match them all to two 
different school calendars, it^s exciting to 
look forward to getting around more in 
Oklahoma whenever 1 find a tree weekend. 

I also wanted to let you know that I con- 
tinue to enjoy the entire magazine. The best 
in 2002 to you and your outstanding team. 

Jane B. Myles 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Dear Steffie 

I read your article, ^*Gitced: Friend for 
Life” (November/December 2 DO I ), about 
your dog. Ruby. She is so cute! I am in- 
volved with the Oklahoma chapter ot 
Greyhound Pets of America, a rescue and 
adoption operation. Our group has placed 
more than seven greyhounds in the Okla- 
homa City community and over sixty in the 
T ulsa area this past year. 

Greyhounds make great pets, and there 
are many available because Oklahoma is a 
breeding state for the dog racing industr)^ 
We currently have twenty- nine dogs avail- 
able for adoption; they can be viewed at 
gpaok.com. We also display the available 
dogs at various PetsmarLs in Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. 

Shelley Dobson 

EDMOND 


Reoder Philosophizing 

I applaud your plea that we attend 
more closely to love and the important 
basic relationships among family and 
friends ("From the Editor,” November/ 
December 2001 ). 

When we merely tolerate groups and indi- 
viduals, we have sold our coexistence short. 
Nations, groups, and individuals aredistina, 
singular; rhis gives people character. What 
binds different groups and individuals to- 
gether in coexistence is the fact that we all 
come fact co face with that lor which there are 
no words. 

The possibility for being togedicr, in Okla- 
homa and around the world, is a matter of 
communicating the most exceptionai. In- 
communicable difference holds disparate 
and distinct elements together in a common 
struggle. What we are not, too, gives us our 
character and lets us see what we are. 

Greg Sullivan 

STILLWATER 

Music Notes 

We have subscribed to Okhihoma Today 
for several years now and really enjoy it. 1 also 
have sent a Christmas gift subscription to my 
brother in Idaho, and he, too, enjoys the en- 
tire magazine. Several years ago, you pub- 
lished a copy featuring Oklahoma music and 
musicians %vhich I really enjoyed, I, for one, 
would like to see another Oklahoma Today 
about Oklahoma's music industty^ If you 
should publish such an edition again, I would 
suggest TWO people to include. 

Verlon Thompson is a fine singer and gui- 
tarist, but 1 believe he is concentrating on 
songwriting now. Relives in Nashville now, 
but his roots are in Oklahoma. 

Katrina Elam is an eighteen-year- old girl 
from this area (Bray, Oklahoma). She is a 
great countty singer in the tradition ofReba 
McEntire. Jan McCaffrey of OkkiJioma City 
has been working with her for several years, 
and this summer Katrina signed with 
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Warner'Chappell Publishing of Nashville. 
She hiis been performing at the Okhdioma 
Opry fOrse%'eral years and has won numer- 
ous awards dierc* 

Marylee Raney 

RUSH SPRINGS 

Although we probahiy won *t create amthcr 
Music issue anytime soon, thank you for the 
insider tips. Hopefidly your letter will bispire 
our readers to check out these talented acts. 

Perfect Gift 

I sent a similar letter to the editor two 
years ago. To this day, I still get OkLthoma 
Today like clockwork. My great-aunt Flo- 
rence still has a keen sense of what I like. To- 
day my wife asked me to do some shopping 
for my three brothers -in-law. She cold me to 
get something that I would like to have. 
Well, I diought of Florence’s gift to me these 
past few years. What could 1 get that would 
be better than Oklahoma Today} 

Phi! Braniff 

DERBY. KANSAS 




Horse Sense 

My daughter Dinah Pierce just showed 
me your “Seven Great Outdoor Adven- 
tures” story in the March/ April 2001 Issue. 

Adam Cohen’s article includes a picture 
of an old horse watching him jog up Sixti- 
ecli Avenue. The horse is Solstad’s Belle, a 
thircy-year-old Morgan purchased at eight 
years of age. She produced many champion 
Morgans which our family showed nation- 
wide, many ridden or driven by L!)lnah. 

At thirty years old, “Ma Belle*’ is living 
out her remaining years in what comes 
dose to being “horse heaven” in rural East 
Norman. She is cared for daily and has a 
fond place in our hearts. 

Don Cies 
NORMAN 

Sooners Born^ Sooners Bred 

I am writing a book about the Ameri- 
can college tosvn chat will focus on 
Norman for a chapter. The book will ex- 
amine the role of che campus in college- 
town life. 

To help me with my research, I would 
appreciate hearing from Oklahomans past 
and present about their experiences with 


the OU campus. What has the campus 
meant to you? How have you used the 
campus, particularly for nonacademic ac- 
tivities? ] welcome reminiscences, stories, 
observations^ — annhing that expresses the 
varied role college campuses play in 
people’s lives. 

Blake Gumprecht 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA. SOUTH CAROLINA 
GUMPRFCHT@SC.EDU 

The Right Stuff 

Lo ve yo u r m a gaz i n e . Eage r i y a wa i t ev- 
ery issue. 

Paul "True Okie 
and Sooner Fan'" Chilson 
EAST GREENWICH. RHODE ISLAND 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must include name, oddress, ond o doy- 
time phone number. Send letters to: OWo- 
homo Today, Attn. Editor, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or 
fox to (405) 522*4588, Address elec- 
tronic mail to letters@okbhomatoday.com. 


WHERE ARE YOU? 

AN -OKLAHOMA TODAV CONTEST 

IKs a balmy eighty-three degrees, you just ate the lost 
of your sack lunch, and you're ready to roll. Above, the 
rock awaits. Carefully, you outfit yourself with the 
necessary safety gear (helmet advised), and up, up you 
go to the peok that tops your vertical highway. Victory 
is near, friends will cheer — but wait, where ore you? 

We challenge you, our fearless and knowledgeable 
readers, to scour the vost lands, whip out your maps, 
rummage your photo drawers, and tell us, the editors of 
Oklahoma Today magazine, where in Oklahoma was 
this photo token? The First ten correct entries that make it 
to our offices by U>S. mail will be the lucky recipients of 
a Hoshy, 100 percent cotton, Oklahoma Toc/oy T-shirt. 
Mail entries to OWahomo Today magazine, Attention: 
"Where Are You?" Contest, P.O. Box 53384, Okla- 
homa City, OK 731 52. 
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MARKETPLACE 





Is swimsuit season creeping 
up on your calendar too 
fast? Tackle the bathing suit 
blues with membership at an 
Oklahoma health club. 

By Ryan Marie Mendenhall 


▲ Work It, Work It 

For Pokes reiidy to dominate 
the workout world, tty 
Bodyworks in Stillwater. Start 
out in the fitness room with 
free weights, machines, and 
cardio equipment galore. 
Aerobics fanatic? Fry cardio 
kickboxing. Relax with a 
therapeutic massage after you 
pump up — certified massage 
therapists are available by 
appointment. Individual rates 
start at $34 a month. Smdents 
can join fora semester for 

$100.(405) 624^0944. 


^ Get Physical 

After breakinga sweat in 
the yi^OOO-square-ftKjt 
facility at Sl John Siegfied 
Healdi Club located on the 
campus of the St. John 
Medical Center in 4"ulsa, 
ventLire over to the deli for 
low' fee soups, salads, and 
sandwiches. With a wide- 
open floor plan, twentj^-two 
treadmills, twelve elliptical 
machines, and Cybex 
machines, St. John *s has 
something for everyone. 
From $55 to $45 a month. 
(918)744-2820; 

St johnpulseli nc.com , 


< Plex Those Muscles 

Health Plex has been pumping up 
Muskogee since 1 998. With six 
certified personal trainers on hand, 
HeaithPlex can turn fat into fit. Join 
one of the thirty-fi ve weekly classes 
including step aerobics, kickboxing, 
and yoga. Regular membership fees are 
$35 a month^ (9 1 8) 686-7539. 
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SCOTT MILLER 


""Go fo a gym. . .exercising outside the home can give you □ much-needed mental break From everything else in your life/ 

— Bob Greene 






4 Y-M-C-A 

The VMCA mission to connect 
mind, body, and spirit is apparent 
at the Ciev^dand County Family 
YMCA in Norman. There, classes 
in Pilates and yoga are designed to 
strengthen minds as well as bodies. 
Family memberships run $57 a 
month, individual memberships 
$39 a month. (405) 364-9200, 


Family Matters 

Bring the kids to the Denny Price 
Family YMCA in Fnid. “We bring the 
whole community together/' says execu- 
tive director Ken Rapp. A $2,5 million 
project has been in effect for the past year* 
with brand-new renovations includinga 
new pool complex and a family adventure 
center with climbing walls and indoor 
playground equipment. Family member- 
ships cost $43 a month; individuals can 
join for $29 a month, (580) 237-4645. 


▼ Corporate Fitness 

Built in 1 952, the downtown was 

closed after the bombing of the Alfred P, 
Morrah Federal Building. Reopened in April 
1999, the new Y, with a coniemporan^ 
interior design, offers a variety of aerobics 
classes, Cybex machines, and cardio equip- 
ment along with a four-lane swimming pool 
Business- friendly aerobics classes are offered at 
noon. Membership at the YMCA dow'ncown 
can also be used at all seven Ys in the Okla- 
homa Clzy area, A single membership costs 
$34 a month, (405) 297-7700 or ymca.com. 


P' Gold-Plated 

The largest and most 
himous fitness franchi.se in 
the world. Gold's Gym 
(headquartered in Venice, 
California) is alive and well 
in Dtwton. Voted the most 
popular gym in town by the 
Lmvtou Comtktuion in 200 1 , 
the facility carers to its 
members twenty- four hours 
a day during the week. For a 
little Latino flair, cheek out 
the cardio salsa class. 
Membership ranges from 
$18 CO $49 a month. (580) 
248- 1300; goldsgj'm.com. 


Turning the Tables on Fitness 

Tired of the conventional workout theoty 
of “no pain, no gain '7 Head over to one of 
the eighteen Tan & Tone locations in 
Oklahoma. With more than 1 5,000 
members statewide, H an & T one America 
jumped into the health and fitness scene in 
1 986. Founder Ed Shelby of Oklahoma 
City, a fitness veteran, swears by the tojiing 
tables that bend and rw'ist your body using 
resistance and repericion. Membership costs 
$25 a month. (405) 728-7900, 


4 Feel the Burn 

Calorie busters can burn it off in 
one oftNvo cardio rooms (with a 
hundred pieces of equipment to 
choose from) at the Adam's Athletic 
Club in Edmond, With sixty classes 
a week, the aerobics room stays 
busy with classes like body pump, 
kickboxing, and spinning. For the 
little Shannon Millers and Bart 
Conners, gymnastics classes are also 
available. Individual monthly 
membership are in the mid $40s. 
(405) 752-1233, 


Editor's note: Prices listed do not include 
initjotion Fees or stort-up costs. 
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HABIUWION 


0 / 

^le is one of Oklahoma’s only master 
tailors. A true perfectionist with an 
Impeccable reputation and a passion 
for his craft. A passion that followed 
him to the ballroom floor as well— 
where every step, like every stitch 
he made, was graceful and precise. 

So when Ellis had a stroke and the 
entire left side of his body was paralyzed, 
It was more than a setback. 

It was devastating. 

That's why we designed a personalized 
program fbr Ellis. We wanted to make 
sure that not only would he walk again, 
he would dance and do all the things 
he loved again, 

Well, before we knew it, Ellis was 
showing us a few moves. And, as anyone 
who knows Ellis would expect, it wasn't 
long until he waltzed right out of here. 


When Ellis had a stroke, we developed a step-by-step recovery program for him. 

Little did we know, he had a step or two to show us* 


sttccess'. 

piU ite (if p(u=iRi{!ilCilles: 


aerass Qklahoma. For [nformation, eall our HtaUliLkne at (40S( S51-32T7* Tott-fFOei (8B8) 851-2277 www.integrii-hoaHh^com 



Please, don't let It come to this. I need my March Madness." — John Rohde, Daily Oklahoman 


I 


Ma rc h Awa ken i ngs 



A stompecte will be 
o-brewin' when Jhe 
Pokes men's 
baskelboll team 
takes on Texas A&M 
at OSU's Gaflagher- 
Ibo Arena in 
Stillwoter. 7 p,m, 


Duncan native Ron 
Howard turns 48 
today. Celebrate with 
Far and Awoy, 
featuring now- 
divorced Tom Cruise 
and Nicole Kidman 
in Okbhomo far the 
I8S9 Land Run, 


Gel your rhythm at 
the Green Country 
jazz Festival,, an all- 
day event in 
Tahlequah featuring 
[unior high ond high 
schaol bands. Stick 
around for the 
evening perfor- 
mance. 


Inlroduce a kid to 
Anne Frank with 
And Then They 
Came for Ale: 
Rememfaermg the 
World of Anne 
Frank. Al the 
Oklahoma 
Children's Theolre In 
Oklohomo City. 


Born this day in 
1927, L. Gordon 
Cooper of Shownee 
wos one of the 
original seven 
osfronouts of Project 
Mercury, the United 
States' first maivin- 
space program. 


The loughesl 
cowboys 0 round will 
suit up at Guthrie's 
Lozy E Arena for the 
1 8th Annual Timed 
Event Championship 
of the World. Fifteen 
contestants, hve tests 
of skill, and one 
prize of $150,000, 


Experience Motive 
American ortistry 
wllh 0 visit to Winter 
Camp: Honoring the 
Legacy, on exhibit 
at the National 
Cowboy & Western 
Heritage Museum. 
Through Morch 17, 


Joke in the sights 
ond sounds of the 
farmer's market at 
the John E, Kirk- 
patrick Horticulture 
Center on the OSU- 
OKC com pus. Open 
yeor-round Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, 


these guys wfjP 
have you doing 
flips! The Stonford 
men's gymnastics 
team competes 
□gainst OU in 
Normon, 2 p.m. 


Tahlequah's 
Cherokee Notionol 
Museum is displaying 
seven murals by artist 
Som Wolts-Kidd; 
each illustrates the 
seven Cherokee darts 
and their culturol 
history. Ends April 1 . 


Celebrole the 
grond opening of 
the Oklohomo City 
Museum af Art 
(formerly the 
Oklahoma City Art 
Museum], 10 a m, -5 
p m., downtown. 


El tu„ Brute? Beware 
the Ides of Morch; 
today Julius Caesar 
was murdered in 
44 B C. 


Une conquers bed 
guys on his TV show, 
onolher conquered 
the world of 
gym nasties — todoy 
Ryon native Chuck 
Norris ond Edmond 
hometown girl 
Shannon Milter shora 
Q birthdoy. 


Uops — you missed 
it! Yesterday wos 
the last day of the 
remorkoble Pavel 
TchelMchew exhibit 
at the Fred Jones Jr. 
Museum of Arl in 
Norman. 


Because it's there: 
Thanks to the 
Armchair Traveier 
him series at the 
Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center, you 
con journey to the 
featured film Nepal: 
In ihe Shadow of 
Everest. $7. 


The Wood's Teo 
Compony af 
Vermont presents a 
lively brew of 
maritime, American, 
□nd Celtic folk music 
combined with wit. 
Community Center 
in Bartlesville. 

7:30 p,m. 


Salute the new 
season with o Spring 
Vernal Equinox Walk 
at the Spiro Mounds, 
A small lee takes 
you on Q lw£>hour 
guided tour packed 
with the history and 
mystery of the 
mounds. 


Lions, tigers, and 
clowns, oh my I It's the 
Shrine Circus ot the 
Stale Foirgrounds in 
Oklohoma City. 

The troupe performs ot 
7:30 p,m. Save room 
for cotton cardy. 


Take o ihree-doy 
weekend and get 
bock to nature at the 
Western Hills Guest 
Ronch in Wagoner. 
Rento cabin or pitch 
a tent ot one of the 
six campgrounds. 


Ready your wallets 
ond appetites for the 
50th Annual Wild 
Onion Dinner and 
Craft Show in 
Dewey. Croft show 


It green beer isn t 
your thing, head to 
Loke Murray Resort's 
St. Patrick's Ooy 
dinner. The buffet^ 
style feosi will feature 
troditional Irish 
foods and ethnic 
d^or for □ festive 
otmosphere. $8,95. 


OU ond OSU 
students, live it up; 
it's your last day of 
spring breo:k. 


Oklohomo City 
Museum of Art's 
inaugural exhibition 
features the work of 
glass artist Dale 
Chihyly, whose 55- 
fool sculpture will 
be on permonent 
display In the lobby. 


Chockie native Reba 
McEntire celebrates 
her 47th birthdoy 
today. If should be o 
good one: Her WB 
show Rebo wos 
picked up for a full 
seoson. It airs Friday 
nights at B p.m. CST. 


Before the 
Sopranos: On this 
day In 1971, filming 
began on The 
Godhiher. The next 
year — thirty years 
ago this month— the 
film won three 
Academy Awords. 


think you II never 
be obJe to give your 
regords to Broad- 
woy? Not so. 
Tonight is the next- 
to-lost performonce 
of ies M/serobies ot 
Tulso^s Performing 
Arts Center Buy 
ticket early. 


Round up the family 
for the Easter Sunrise 
Breakfast in Pownee. 


SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATLJRDAY 


1 ; /ti tj 



1 
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C ALE NDAR 








Call B48-4079 
for our free 
Ueulihy Ifctirl 
hfvchure. 


THE H^LTHY HEART CENTER AT DEACONESS HOSPITAL CAN HELP YOU BETTER 
UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HAVE A HEALTHIER, HAPPIER HEART, 

Here in Oklahoma, we have one of the highest fat and caloric intakes in the nation. And ifs 
a sobering fact that obesity and a sedentary lifestyle are two of the major causes of heart 
disease! The new HeaHJhy Heart Center at Deaconess Hospital wants you to know that there 
are steps you can take to prevent and sometimes even reverse the effects of heart disease. 
For more information, get your copy of Understanding Heart Disease Couid Help Save Your 
Lrfe/ Ifs never too early or too late to start caring for your heart. 



s|jU The Healthy Heart Center 
lir at Deaconess Hospital" 

Underslanding begins imth Deacojiess. 


5501 North Portland, Oklahoma City, OK 73112 • (405) 604-6129 • www.deaconessokc.org 




T08NAD0, WESTBRW HISTORY COLLECnCWS 


'O! How the spring of love resembleJh/Tlie uncerfoin glory of on April day." 

— Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona 



seven 

yeors 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY ! TUESDAY ' WEDNESDAY : THURSDAY 


Loter ihh year, the 
state of Oklahoma 
Will reploce the 
state's cnrmaf — the 
buffalo — with o 
hyeno, (April Fool's.) 

' ◄ 


2 ► 

The 5th Ride 
Oklahoma kicks off 
loday. Sponsored by 
Oklohomo Honda- 
Suiuki, (he yearlong 
molorcyde race 
I encourages travel 
I ihroughour the State. 
Winner receives 
$750 cash. 


Time is running out 
to see the 
Grondmo Moses 
exhibit o\ Gilcreose 
Museum in Tulso: 
Last doy for ihe 
only mid- America 
showing is one 
week from today. 


I 

If I Had o Bool: For 
the lake lover in all 
I of us, the RV and 
I Boat Super Show in 
I Tulso is just Ihe righi 
speed. Expo Square. 


8 ► 

Forsoke desire, br 
that is the root of 
suffering. Today, 
celebrate this 
and other 
teachings 
of Buddha 
He was boi 
today orou 

500 e.c. 


15 

You will either sigh 
from relief or panic: 
Today your (axes 
ore due. 






21 

Now that spring is 
here, toke the kids 
I horseback riding at 
Romon Nose Slate 
Pork. The park's 
wrong lers ore 
knowledgeable and 
safety-minded. $15 
for one hour, $25 
for two. 


28 

I Spring is here: If 
you haven 'I made il 
' downtown yet, don't 
miss ihis lost day of 
Festival of the Arts in 
Oklohomo City. 

I Honds down, one 
of OKC's mosi 
j beloved events. 


22 ► 
Moy 9, 1 947: 
Woodward's day of 
infamy. The Plains 
Indians and 
Pioneers Museum 
will exhibit photos 
of the tornado and 
items I ho I survived 
the devostotion. 
Through May 30. 


29 

Be among ihe firsi to 
see "Moving 
Mounlams: Painlings 
by Alyce Frank and 
Borbara Zaring" ol 
Phi I brook Museum of 
Art in Tulsa. The 
show opened 
yesterday. 


16 

Rentiesville, 

Langston, and Boley: 
Each of these historic 
towns are featured 
on today's All Block 
Town's Bus Tour, 
hosted by Muskogee 
Convention and 
Tourism, $75 
includes meets. 


10 

The (other) white 
coots will arrive in 
ihrongs today at the 
State CopitoL Today 
is Medicine Day, 
when Oklahoma 
physicians meet 
and greet their 
legislotors. 


17 ► 

Meet Lester, 

Carolyn, ond Jane 
Burnham ot an 05U 
campus screening 
of American 
Beauty, port of the 
OSU Women's Film 
Festival. Free. 


24 

Take a gander at 
the reptiles, 
mammals, and 
aquatic life featured 
in "Art and the 
Animal," at the Sam 
Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Noturol 
History in Norman. 
Through June 2. 


Breok out (he credit 
card ot Dillard's or 
Harold's and spring 
For Q sleeveless 
frock Of pair of 
shorts — warmer 
weother is right 
around the comer. 


11 

Check out Governor 
David Waiters' 
permoneni 
appearance in the 
Hail of Governors al 
the State Capitol. His 
bust, sculpted by 
Harold Holder, was 
dedicoted in February. 


25 

Muskogee is always 
ihe place to be this 
time of year, and 
the popular Azalea 
Festival shows you 
why. The festivol 
runs ail month, until 
the flowers no 
longer bloom. 

▼ 


FRIDAY 


For o betfyful of darn I 
good brisket, plon a 
trip todoy or tomorrow 
to the Slillwoter Elb 
Lodge, where the 
Blozolhon BBG Cook^ 
off will be In full 
swing. Benefits the 
Judith Kormon 
Hospice. 


SATURDAY 


Grob thot Mortin 
guitor and head to 
the City Arts Center 
for the Oklahoma 
City Traditionol Music 
AssodoNon monthly 
meeting. Musicians of 
all colibers [qm or 
workshop it for six 
straight hours. 


12 

The Symposium on the 
American Indian, 
hosted by Northeast^ 
em Stale University in 
Tohlequoh, is today's 
hot spot for diologue 
on issues ond 
occomplishments of 
Notive Americans. 
Through tomorrow, 


13 

Flute soloist and OK 
Mozart music director 
Ransom Wilson will 
chorm Ihe Oklohoma 
City Phtlhormonic 
audience tonighr with 
concertos by Vtvotdi 
and Ibert. Civic 
Center Music Hall 


19 

Take □ 
moment to 
reflect on 
ihis doy 


r 

A 


20 

Yum. Today, the 
town of Beover hosts 
the World Cow 
Chip Throwing 
Championship. Cow 
chips supplied, ond 
winner takes all (o 
[acket and plaque, 

thol is) 


26 

Rest up tonight with 
o scintillating 
episode of Sobrino, 
the Teenage Witch, 
You’ll need it: 
Tomorrow is 69er's 
Doy in El Reno. 
Cobblers, crofters, 
reenoefors, ond o 
trolley are on hand. 


27 

Toost your pet at the 
3rd Annuol Wine 
Festival at Leonardo's 
Discovery Wo re- 
house tn Enid- Funds 
from the wineto sting 
benefit the loco I 
SPCA. $25, advance 
tickets only. 


30 

HoLio's lullaby: This is 
Ihe Iasi week of 'This 
Land Is Your Land: The 
Life ond Legocy of 
Woody Guthrie," the 
Smilhsonion exhibit on 
loan to the Okbhoma 
Historical Sociely in 
Oklahoma City. 
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Osage Hills 
State Park 

11 miles west of Bartlesville 

• Eight Cabins In lush, 
rolling hills 

• Fishing 

• Hiking 

• Swimming 

• Biking 

• Camping 

For reservations 
call 918/336-4141. 


PfOcfL>D&cf in cooperBliDn with 
Qklahama TounBrn & 
Recmaljofi Deparrmeni 


OKIAHOMA Mai1<elinR .'\s5iJciaflon^ 

tWlVEAMERia ^ 




1-800-922-2118 



OkMOZAR] 


OA/a/ioma's Premier Musk Festiva! 

June 7-15, 2002 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

Ransom Wilson, 

Artistic Director 

SOUSTl NEW YORK 
ORCHESTRA 

IStb Season 
Featured Guest Artists: 

Joshua Bell 
Branford Marsalis 
Garrick Ohisson 
Los Angeles Guitar Quartet 
Borromeo String Quartet 
Paul Neubauer 
plus 

Showcase Events 

On-site Bistros ^ Gift Shops 

• • • 

PO Box 2341 Bartlesville. OK 7400: 
918,336M00 Fax: 918.336.9525 


www,okfnoi»rt .com 










the wide open spaces of Ncjctheast Oklahoma lies the City of legeurfs— Bartlesville. From 


!-barons and movie stars, to thieves anti outlaws, Bartlesville is rich in histoiy. Ttxlay our 
lique past lives on in dramatic architecture, priceless art collections and museums, scenic 
•airie life, and world-renowned events. Make your way to Bartlesville, \vhere you can still 
scover the sites and sounds that have made us legendary for over 100 years. Call today 
)r informatiott. 



BAIfTLESVILLE 

OKLAHOMA 



rtlesville Area Convention and Visitors Bureau • 201 SW Keeler ■ PO Box 2366 • Bartlesville OK 74005 USA • 918-336-8708 


• div ejlt^tuds • 


-800-364-8708 • www.bartlesville.com 



M U S V U 

a story of the 

tMERICAN WEST 


breathtaking paintings, lifelike sculptures, 
ind intricate beadwork arc onl}- the 
>eginning at Woolaroc Museum. Come enjoy 
i journey through the rich histor\^ of the 
American West with a stunning collection 
)f art, freely roaming buffaJo.and the 
pirit of the wild west as your guide. 

.cheated 1 2 miles southwest of Bartlesville 
)ii the beautiful nmcli of Fnink Phillips, the 
X^oolaroc Museum is a must see, 

'ome discover the American West foday — 
Come discover Woolaroc. 


S 5 Admission. 

Sd for t ia:zens. 

Chiidft'tt n & younger mimilft^d five. 
Roam our websiic; www; wooJaroc.org 
or 1-888-WUOLVRCK: 
f2 miles stmlhmest of Barthmilfe 
on State Wgbuay iJJ 
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OFFICE PROPERTIES 


For leasing information, 
call Tom Hinds at 
918.587.9500 

Please visit our website at www.trizechahn.com 


Williams Center Towers I & II 

It's been said, "Image is Everything", 
which is why our tenants include many 
ot Tulsa's most prestigious companies, 
including: 

• American Electric Power 

• Baird, Kurtz and Dobson, CPA's 

• AFN Communkations 

• BSW International 

■ Marsh Advantage America/ 

Seabury & Smith, Inc. 

• Nortel Networks 

• MCI WorldCom 

• Samson Resources Company 

• Urban Design Group 

• Manpower International, Inc. 

• Process Engineering Design 

A great opportunity has been created in 
which 100,000-+‘ square feet of Class "A" 
office space has become available in 
Tulsa's Downtown Williams Center 
Towers. They are just steps away from 
luxury hotel accommodations, quality 
dining, banking and financial services, 
and Tulsa's Performing Arts Center. 

The Williams Center Towers are located 
near the Interdispersal Loop, the Tulsa 
international Airport and Interstate 44. 

Space may be tailored to accommodate 
multi-floor corporations, appropriate 
floor areas for larger companies, as well 
as suitable for those requiring limited 
space. Features and amenities include: 

• High-speed fiber optic infrastructure 

■ Media conference center 

• State-of-the-art video surveillance 

• 24-hour on-site security 

• Mufti-zone heat and AC 

• Full-service executive car wash 

• On-site convenience store 

• Travel Agency 
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Take Your Best Shot 


T he KIDDOS MAYSCttfeAM OR CRY FOR A MfNUTE, BUT 
ch i Id h ood i m m u n izario n s arc v i tal to thd r hcalr h . ! n 1962 . the yea r 
before the measles vaccine was implemented, almost 300>000 cases were 
rcpOi|ed in the United States. (Tliere were only a hundred cases in 
1 999). Health considerations aside, public schools and daycares require 
various shot^at specific age intervals, and unvaccinated children aren’t 
allowed back irt!^chool tintil theyVe received them. Free immunizations 
are available to qualified applicants under the federal Vaccines for 
Chiidren program. The more than seven hundred providers in Okla- 
homa include county health departments, federally qualified health 
centers, Indian health services, and participating private physicians. 

— Brooke Demetz 



For informaiion on Vaccines for Children^ contact the Oklahoma State 
Department of Health Immunization Sennees at (405) 27! -4073; 
health, state, ok. uslpro^amilmmilndex. html or cdc.gouhnpl. 
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Camp Wishbone 

WHERE WISHES COME TRUE 


Al' Camp Wishbone, if s fun and games 
for four days and three nights. Dr Charles 
D. Cook, di rector of the Southeast Okla- 
homa Area Health Education Center 
[5EOKAHEC) in Poteau, founded the camp 
in 1 996 for children who have AIDS or o 
loved one with the disease. 

Cook retired from his fomily practice in 
Poteou in 1 995 and took the position at 
SEOKAHEC in 1 996, There, ne read about 
a New Jersey AIDS camp in a medical 
magazine and realized the need for 
something similar in Oklohoma. 'The 
premise was that these kids don't get to be 
kids,'' Cook says. "We let them do that fora 
while and try to give back what the disease 
takes away from them." 

Every May, Camp Wishbone meets east of 
Stillwater at a church camp. (The name is 
withheld b protect participants' privacy.) The 
Oklahoma Children's Health Foundation 


funds the camp at no charge b campers. 

As many as iwenty^five children ot a time 
hove attended previous comps (the site has 
room for up to thirty) , Campers enjoy crafts, 
nature walks, games, and air-conditioned 
rooms and ore supervised by counselors, one 
b each child. The counselors — mostly college 
students pursuing health-care careers — work 
closely with fheoocbrs, nurses, ond other 
professionals who monitor the campers 
suffering from AIDS-related illnesses. 

Phyllis Philippa it, vice president of student 
affairs at Corf Albert State College in Poteau, 
trains alt Camp Wishbone counselors. 'They 
come back from camp changed/' she soys. 
'They see what's important in life." 

— Shannon Rigsby 

Call Dr. Cook ot(918) 647-86 ) / or email 
him Qtccookmd^cascxc^okMS if you know 
of Q child eligible to attend Camp Wishbone. 






Two in One 


Oldahoma City psychotherapist Martha Baldwin 
Beveridge has wrircen a book for couples in search of a healthy 
unionTn Lophig Vmr Partner Without Losing Yourself 
(Hunter House> 2002^ $ 14.95), Beveridge offers communi- 
cation strategies and information on setting boundaries and 
negotiating personal space* And Beveridge, a certified 
relationship therapist, has twenty-five years of private 
psychotherapy practice under her belt to support her 
authority. At bookstores everywhere, 

— Steffie Corcoran 


SAY CHEESE! 


To an Oklohoma Dentist 

You know the drill; Every six months, make a dental 
appointment to have your teeth cleaned. Floss dally. 
Brush often. Hope the cavity situation won't be dire. 

If you've been taking a break from the dental 
routine, die Oklahoma Dental Association (ODA) 
can refer you to a dentist from Miami to Altus and all 
scops in between. The 1,470 member dentists, 
periodontists, and onhodondsts (86 percent of 
licensed dentists in the state) meet the highest 
professional and ethical standards. So for a healthy 
smile, make an appointment for a checkup today. 

— Steffie Corcoran 

To contact the Oklahoma Dental Association, call (405) 






^axed 




riflsi 


RECOMMEND 


Donating a pint 
of blood at ony of 
Oklahoma's 
blood banks, 
mobile 
or stationary 

An Oklahoma 
Sunrise smoothie 
from the Grateful 
Bean in Oklahoma City 

Prom any Akin's in the state, Pamela's 
all-natural, wheat and gluten-free 
double chocolate chip cookies 

Horseback riding at Horse Heaven 
Ranch east of Tolihina 

Tackling the ropes 
course at Camp 
Redlands in 
Stillwater 

Buying the 
Ultimate 

Weightlifting Belt 
from Altus Athletic 


848-8873 or log on to their website, okdentassoc.org. 
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Delivering better health to 

Oklahoma women 



Pamdd Miles M.Di | Mn Stanley M.O. [ Cjunitlc C'riglcf R.N. \ Stmips, Oklahonw Sooiwra Head CrwcH | Anna McEjidree | Jcwm Wulkcr M.D, I Jlcbra Miichell Mil 


Meet the women’s 
health specialists at 
the OU MEDICAL CENTER. 

* Sped a I Teams* play an important part in any 
winning program. And no team is more special 
than the Women's Health team at the OU 
MEDICAL CENTER- 

Whether it*s bringing a new life into the worH 
or simply looking for new ways to keep your 


own life healthier, the OU MEDICAL 
CENTER*S Women's Health team offers more 
specialized women's services than any other 
Oklahoma health provider. 

From one of the nation's leading programs for 
geriatric health care. . .to medical specialists in 
all aspects of prepancy, labor and delivery., .or 
cancer treatment experts who are fighting - 
and winning - the battle against cancer... 


women of every age, and every stage of life 
arc choosing the OU MEDICAL CENTER. 

Call 271-5000, or log on to oumedcenter.com, 
to find out more about an exceptional team of 
doctors, nurses and services you can count on 
when your health really matters. 


Respectfully, 



"When your health really matters." 


O. MEDICAL 
CENTER 


Minutes from do^Titown, Bricklown sSfc any part of town. 

Just east of 15th & Lincoln 1 1200 Hvvrdt Drive OKC. OK 73104 

www,oumedcentencom 

HC4 Htullh itf Oiliihnma, /urc. id.hu. OU HiKDICAL CENTERi ri H^tpart fl/ nor optrulvd Ay, ihtf University 0 / Oklahoma. 



THERANGE 


By Jay Swearingen 

e a 

FOR OKLAHOMA SENIORS 

THE DEMOGRAPHICS 

O klahoma is getting older— and not just chronologically. 

The fastest-growing segment of oiir population is over age eighty-five. Aca)rding 
to the 2000 census, more than 62,500 Oklahomans are age eighty-five or older, up 
from 47,500 in 1 990, Furthermore, that population is expected to grow to 68,600 in 
the next five years- — an increase of 45 percent since 1 990. With American baby 
boomers turning fifty-five at a rate of one every seven seconds, aging has quickly become 
a hot topic for health-care providers and policymakers. Lobbyists for AARP insist that 
services to our older citizens be as ^Wordablc and accessible as possible,” and the health- 
care industry is scurrying to provide as many options to aging seniors as possible. 





At the Seretean Wellness Center in Stillwater. 


THE LIFE 

Living options for the elderly have grown 
as quickly as their population. Only 6 
percent of American senior citizens are in 
nursing homes. The remaining 94 percent 
live alone or with other lamily members, in 
independent living apartment complexes 
providing minimal services, or in twenty- 
four-hour skilled nursing care centers where 
every service is provided for even the most 
dependent residents. 

Don’t count on Medicare or Medicaid to 
coverall the costs of your assisted living or 
long-term care needs. Most Oklahoma 
citizens should plan to pay nearly 100 
percent of these living costs out of their own 
bank accounts. There are, however, some 
long-term care insurance plans out there 
and will likely be more options available 
soon. The following definitions provide a 
basic overview of the care available. 

• Independent Living Centers- — Like a 
hotel room with a kitchen, with cleaning 
services and meals available. 

($1,000 to $3,000 a month in Oklahoma) 

• Assisted Living Centers — A wide variety 
of services offered here, from laundry 
and meal services to transportation:, 
therapy, and emergency response. As the 
service increases, so does the price. 
($1,200 CO $5,500 a month in Oklahoma) 

• Home Health Care — Home visits by 
health-care aides, RNs, therapists, etc, 
($50 CO $90 per visit) 


• Adult Daycare — many services including 
meals, transportation, health monitor- 
ing, and therapy while the primary 
caregiver is at work. ($30 a day and up) 

• Contin u um of Care — All types of services 
and facilities available on one campus, 
from minimal help to twenty-four-hour 
nursing. As the needs of residents 
change, there is no need to move to 
another provider. 

{$ 1 ,200 CO $5,500 a month in Oklahoma) 

• Nursing Homes — Full-service, twenty- 
four-hour nursing care. Think hospital. 
($ 1 30 a day and up) 

THE TOP 10 THINGS TO LOOK 

FOR IN AN ELDERCARE FACILITY* 

1 . Location — ^the resident is likely making a 
huge life change, so staying dose to 
friends and family is imponant. 

2 . Record — Check the focQi ly’s record wi tit 
the department of health. 

3 . Cleanliness- — T ake a tour. Are there any 
foul odors? What about the facility s 
general appearance ? 

4. Staffinteraction — Observe how well the 
staff in teraa with residents. 

5. Staffing Ratios/Scheduk-Atk\mipon 2 ni 
to see not only the number of staff per 
resident, but also the type of staff. Is an 
RN on the premises at night or on call? 

6. StaffFumover — If the staff consistently 
changes, especially in management 
positions, there could be a problem. 


7 . Calendar of Events — Residen ts should be 
interacting with other residents of the 
same mental and physical condition. 

8. Abundance of care al^muves — If 
residents require more care over rime, 
can they stay at the same facility, or wilt 
they have to move? Can spouses be at the 
same center if each needs different care? 

9. Food — Look over the menu and 
kitchen fecilities. Is everything clean? 

1 0. DiningAtmosphere — Will residents be 
eating at a greasy spoon or at the country 
dub? Will they be eating with people 

in their same condition? 

■ From Botinic WdU.a Ikvniscd nuRingJiornc admin isrra- 
lor at (he Fo unrains of Canterbury in Oklahoma City. 


THE WEBSITES 

• AA RP— i nformotion obout AARP membershi p, 
programs, and setvfces os well os many 
nalional linb of Interest lo seniors, oorp.org 

• Sociol Security Online— ihe official website of 
the Social Security Administration, ssq.qov 

• Centers for Medicare and Miedicaid Services — 
information on heollh-core programs available to 
individuals ond families, cms.gov 

• National Senior Citizens Low Center — 
advocates notionwide to promote the 
irdependence ond well-being of low-income 
seniors.nsclc.org/ 

• SeniorNet — the world s premier online 
community ond technology trainer for older 
odulls. seniornet.org 

• Aging in OkJohomo — o helpful but not fancy 
source for state and notional linb of interest on 
aging issues, http;// members.tnpod.com/ 
-paLboker/ AOK.html 
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* OMRF gets at 
the heart of the matter 
when it comes to 
^cardiovascular disease. 



U OMRF, our scientists start by investigating the basic mechanisms of cardiovascular disease 
— specifically, how the body regulates blood clotting and inflammation. 

’hese inquiries have led to a fuller understanding of heart attack, stroke, septic shock, hemophilia, 
niscarriages and thrombosis associated with lupus, and acute organ rejection in transplantation. 

lew hope, in this most critical area of research, now flows from here. 

Ve make discoveries not by looking at new things, but by seeing things with new eyes. 

Vnd our approach to funding is equally novel — 100% of every dollar contributed to OMRP goes 
ixclusively to research — and stays in Oklahoma. 

Contact the Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation for more information. 

“...that more may live longer, healthier lives” 




- 800 - 522-0211 


wvm.omrf.org/ text 



T H E R A N G E 



Th^£hildreris 
Center 

aring for critically ill children 

with multiple disabilities 

Medkai Care Rehabilitative Thempies 
Special Education Inpatient Outpatient Set^^ices 

C^ill for inform a H oil, four or giving opportunities. 

6800 Northwest 39th Expressway Bethany, Okla. 
405 . 789.67 1 1 j wagar@theclii Idrens-center, ovg 



Curious? 

Internships in editorial advertising, circulation, 
and marketing are available at Oklahoma Today 
year-round. For more information, call 
{405} 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793. 

WWW. oki a h o mat oday co ra 


OKLAHOMA 

Today 


THE OKT PROFILE: 



Maine native D}\ Fred B. Jordan, sixty-two, has 
been Oklahoma s chief medical examiner since 
1982. After the April 19, 1995, bombing, his 
office u/as immimemal in the identification of 
victims and the federal trials of Timothy 
McVeigh and Teny Nkhok A thirty-year Okla- 
homa resident, he lives in Oklahoma City. 

Q: Who or what inspires you? 

A: Being around responsible, caring, pro- 
ductive people. 

Q: Who ore your heroes? 

A: Jonas Salk and Albert Schweitzer. 

Q: What is your favorite motto or quote? 

A: ‘"Be aware of another*s needs and your 
ability to help them"’ — from a Chinese 
fortune cookie. 




Shop, Eat, 
Relax . . . 

op some more. 


Upper Level of 

WindsorMarket 



Tulsa's Antique, Art & Interior Design M/Vrket 
6808 S. Memorial, Ste 300, Tuba. OK 74133 ■ Open 7 days a week * Tele; 918-254-9766 



Q: What do you enjoy in your free time? 

A: Traveling, walking, gardening, and 
my dog. 

Q: What do you like mostoboul living and 
working in Oklohoma? 

A: My colleagues and associates. 

Q: What is your fovonte place in 
Oklahoma? 

A: The classroom as a teacher (the Okla- 
homa City Zoo and Wichita Mountain 
Wildlife Refuge are fantastic too). 

Q: What is your favorite Oklahoma 
restaurant? 

A: Royal Bavaria in Moore. 

Q: What do you consider Oklahoma's 
most pressing medical crisis? 

A; Drug dependence. I believe this dys- 
functional behavior leads to domestic 
violence, child abuse and neglect, sui- 
cide, and homicide. Unfortunately, we 
have a high ranking in all of these un- 
desirable events. T he other is the avail- 
ability and effective delivery of health 
care to all of our citizens. Solving the 
latter would go a long way toward eradi- 
cating much of the former. 
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SHANE BRC3WN 


'"We ore not human beings on a spiritual journey. We ore spiritual beings on a human journey." 

— Stephen Covey 


THE EXAMINED 



AT SAINT FRANCIS OF THE WOODS 



The chgpel features q stameet-glass 
Window and an altar-ta-€elling mobite 
made of multicolored glass. Both were 
crofted by artist Doss Witt of DrumnghK 



UCKED AWAY IN DIVERSE CROSS- 
timbcr country lies Saint Frands of 
the Woods, extending a quiet invitation 
to those on the path of spiritual renewal. 
Located just east of Coyle on Highway 
33, the center fulfilled Robert and Kay 
Adair^s dream of providing a haven for 
seekers everywhere. 

Robert Adair Sr., a former Eastern 
Orthodox Catholic priest, came to 
Oklahoma City in 1 976 to visit his sister 
and stumbled upon the pristine acreage in 
Payne County that now comprises Saint 
Francis of the Woods. He met Kay in 1977 
and married her the next year. The couple 
then built and expanded the complex over 
the next four years, Robert Adair died in 
1 992, but Kay continues to be actKdy 
involved on the Saint Francis board and 
often attends workshops and ser\hces there. 

The Adairs' belief tltat nature provides a 
healing environment is evident at e\^ery turn. 
On quiet meditation paths, visitors hear the 
crunch of leaves; in prairie spaces, birds call to 
a vast and open sky. Around the ponds and 
throughout the grounds, th oughthi I ly placed 
benches encourage inner refleaion. 

Frequent visitor Helen Taylor, pastor of 
die First United Methodist Church in 
Coweta, treasures the center for its contem- 
plative atmosphere: was a place to get 

away from everytliingand just be. I once 
spent two hours sitting on a large boulder by 
the pond and watching the ice melt. I realized 
how holy everything was and wished I could 
live that way all the time." 

In addition to natural beauty, on the 
grounds visitors will find a chapel 
open mency-foLir hours a day and 
the learning center for meetings or 
retreats. Every Sunday at 1 0:30 
a,m., the chapel hosts an interde- 
nominational service, followed by a 
free pot luck lunch open to any who 
attend the service. 

Spirimai offerings extend beyond 
Sunday morning services. The center 
offers sem i n ars an d wo r ks hops 
exploring cver}aJring from drum- 
ming to yoga to peace. A neiuby 


library houses 20,000 books focusing on 
metaphysics, eastern spirituality, psychol- 
ogy, theology, and selTi improvement, and 
an impressivearray of books about the life 
and work of C,G. Jung, the Swiss pioneer of 
analytical psychiatry. 

Because the center encourages unhurried 
con tern pi ati on , s i ni plc-yet-com fonable 
lodgings are available in several one and 
two- bedroom cottages, at the Cimarron 
Learning Center, and in the Saint John 
Chiy.sostom Lodge, Says director Mary 
Steele, ''Saint Francis of the Woods is not a 
resort area. I f s a place to get away from the 
rat race.” Some guests find a day visit is all 
they need for renewal, while others stay for 
up to a week. 

Witiiout advertising or marketing, Steele 
says news of the center is spread through 
editorial coverage and word of mouth, “It 
was Kay and Bobs idea that anyone who 
was supposed to be here would find their 
way," says Stedc. Indeed, at Saint Francis, 
seekers find a place where harmony and 
contcmplarion create a sjmchronistic 
moment in rime. 

— ^Shauna Lawyer Struby 

BecaiiseSaifit Francis of the Woo^ is a 
nonprofit supported through endowments 
andpfis, donations are encouraged in the 
amount of $7^ 50 per dciy or $15 per night. 
Reservations are required for lodgings and 
meeting space. The grounds are open every 
day^ and the library is open Tuesday 
through Saturday^ 9a.m. to 5 pjn. (405) 
466-3774 or email sfiooads &o net. net. 



In the Saint Francis library, philosophies abound. 
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There’s a 70% chance we could need 


some form of long-term care. And we’ll be 


100% prepared. 


A recent study found that folks over 65 have a better than 70% chance of 
needing some type of home health carer When we heard that, we didn1 panic. 
We went to see our State Farm* agent. With our agent's help, we put together 
an affordable plan to help protect our finances against the high cost of 
long-term care. 

We've always planned for the future. We’re sure not going to stop now. 

See this agent today about all the choices State Farm's Long-Term Care 
Insurance has to offer. 


Long See Your Local 

ca™ State Farm Agent 

insurance 



Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there.* 

Slate Farm Mutual Aulomcbile Insurance Comi^artv 
Homa Office: Bloomirigtori, (linos 
^tatefami.cDm' 

'Lewin Group estimates based on the BroakingS’lCF Long-Term Care Financing Model, 1992. As cited in. 
“Long-Term Care: Knowing (he Risk. Paying the Price” HIAA. 1997; pg. 12. 

Call for d'etails on coverage, costs, resiriotiens and rertawabiltly. Policy series 9705S 

LTC 2001-02 PC 1404 09/01 
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Experience the Excellence... 
Experience Edmond! 

Stay in Edniond for a unique 
cultured experience in any season. 

March 12 '“Titanic^*, a UCO Bn>;ridway Tonight 
tou r ing perfonnance ( 405 ) 974^3 375 

April 1 River”, a touring presentation 

from UCO’s Broadway Tonight series of a 
Mark Twain c lass ic ( 405 ) 9 74-'3 3 75 

May 3, 4, 5 ^ 23rd Annual Downtown 
Edmond Arts Festival, fantastic art and fun 
for the whole family ( 405 ) 330-6407 


March 23-24, 2002 

For m/trrTmitiVm m!l f405) 769'9621 or f405) 76/ -9598 


S '■ m 

f.A l^cc„ 


■ ^ C O N V E N T ! O N A N D ■ M 

• M ^ VISITORS BURE.AU 

S23 E. 2nd St., Ste. 100 / Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 341-4344 / w vt'W.%isttedmondok.Lom 
E-mai 1 1 c w \vh ite@ \4sited mon dok . com 


EATING WELL 

Dreamy Lunches at the 
Boarding House Cafe 

W KARY OF HURRIED LUNCHES? 

That won't be a problem at 
Stillwater s Boarding House Cafe, where 
owner Dick Ortez keeps the dream of better, 
fresher dining wide-awake. Since 1995, the 
Boarding House has specialized in fresh 
foods and stimulating dining, serving a 
variety of breads, soups, salads, and 
sandwiches, all made from scratch. 

Ortez's company, El Sueno (“the dream'' 
in Spanish) Enterprises includes three 
components: the Boarding House, a 
commercial garden in Ortez’s backyard 
near Glencoe which produces for the local 
farmer's market, and a licensed processing 
facility inside die restaurant which converts 
fresh vegetables into preserved foods. 

At the restaurant, Ortez and his handful of 
part-time staff prepare food to order, grind 
grain and bake breads, and brew rich soups 
from a collection of more than fifty recipes. 
Boarding House cuisine also includes 
sandwiches, vegetable and patty melts, and 
burgers loaded with everything from lettuce 
and tomato to jalapenos and mushrooms. 
Once a w^eek, Ortez serves his popular 
enchiladas and tamales. 

Patience is essenrial here. Since great care 
goes into every dish, lunch may take a liede 
longer than at a cookie-cutter fast food joint. 
Says Ortez, “Time should be taken to enjoy 
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Food For itself and in the context oF 
people and the atmosphere.” 

rhe combrtable, cozy restaurant- — 
seating thirty-six on each side, one smoking, 
one nonsmoking— incorporates local aii 
and dassicaJ music. Onez says oF die paucit)' 
oi tables, '*Once you go over a certain 
nu mber, tbc pressure gets too great on a small 
kitchen with a small siaft', and the kitchen is 
key to preparing Fexjd*” Good hxsd provides 
the occasion. IF aistomers can give the 
time — “At least an hour,” Ortez says — the 
Boarding House will sate their hunger. 

rhe Boarding House Cafe oflets a respite 
From the hurried eating and p reprocessed 
foods oichiiin restauninrs. Fresh, healthy 
food, along with a vision of a more 
meaningful cultivation of time, round out 
Ortez's holisric approach to Food and irs 
capacity to invigorate. After a visit to the 
Boarding House, don’t he surprised to find 
yourself daydreaming of a quick renirn. 

— Greg Sullivan 

The Boarding House Cafe, 209 and 21 3 
South Knobiock in Stillufater, is open for lunch 
between 1 1 a. m. and 2 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Lunches are reasonably priced most 
betiveen $7and$8. (405) 624- 1019. 


CURRIED SUMMER SQUASH SOUP 

1 /4 cup butter or morgorine 

4 cups chopped onion 

2 tablespoons curry powder 

6 cups vegetable stock 

2 teospoons salt 

1 / 4 teaspoon block pepper 

6 cups diced potatoes 

1 0 cups sliced summer squosh 

2 cups plain yogurt 

Saute the onions in the butler or 
margarine until clear. Add the curry 
powder and saute brleBy. Quickly add 
the vegetable stock and the salt and 
pepper, then bring to a boil. Add the 
potatoes and simmer for ten minutes. 
Add the squosh and continue simmering 
ten more minutes. (At this point, the 
vegetables will be done yet still firm.) 
Remove two to three cups of the stock, 
stir the yogurt into the removed portion. 
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18 Oklahoma Locations 

Ardmore Bethany Chickasha Duncan Edmond (2) Enid Lawton 
Midwest City Norman (2) Oklahoma City (5) Ponca City Stillwater 

Tan & Tone America 

I t 

Robotic Exercise Tanning 


ENTSON 


Tor tin tlic ^Tcrfect gcr-a"W.iy. coiiriKt 

tiw Dttilittin tA'B ;mii tlic Denison Art* Gjitneit 


.11.1 W. Wtxxiiixf Srmn | Denison, TX 75l>2tt | Ptuinc: (903) 465-1551 
Visit its oiilirK^ 41 ww'w.itenis<jrilcK3*xotti | deniso™!i£jc(^’tnfioitiajirt 
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Jhtrvt and 
cifir ^ the jfbur inttTNoijpM! 
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Art Ibitr, Hohd^' Teur oj 
Hmnes, f hlid^' Dispfi^^ 
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Body for life 

Deconstructing a Personal Trainer 



A lready given up on your nevy year's fitness resolu- 

tions? Don't worry; there's still hope. Soy goodbye to those XXL 
Bermuda shorts and hello to Alyssa Lutz, the woman who, if by no other 
means, will shame you back into the gym. Between running, teaching 
Spanish, biking, swimming, and training clients, the thirty-six-year-old 
mother of two and former elementary school teacher spends her 
Saturdays collecting trophies in triathlons. 

Fresh off lost summer's third-place win with Team Rigor Mortis in the 
Great Plains Adventure Race, o grueling endurance trek through the 
Wichita Mountains wilderness, the 
Oklahoma City trainer educated us on the 
finer points of supervised physical fitness, 

—Jay Swearingen 
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What's hot: Pilates, yoga, and 
kickboxing. It's important to 
find an exercise you enjoy, 
whether it's hot or not. That 

re more likely to stick 


There are all kinds of 
certifications for personal 
trainers. Lufe, certified 
through the American Council 
on Exercise, encourages 
clients to research certification 
specifics before making a 
commitment to a trainer. 


Don't indulge in the diet of the day. We 
need protein, carbohydrates, and fats. 
Eliminating any category from your diet 
won't do the body good. Eat when you're 
hungry, Lutz says, but don't stuff yourself. 
Healthy snacks are fine, as are occasional 
treats, but be warned, frequent sweets will 
compromise fitness results. 


Where clothing is concerned, the idea is 
to stay cool and dry. Avoid cotton; it stays 
wet. Wear fabrics like CoolMox or Lycra 
that wick moisture away from your body 
and dry quickly* 


Look for o certified trainer who will help 
you set realistic goals and be a good 
match for your personality. Certified 
trainers charge between $35 and 
$85 an hour. Lutz is in the $50 
range and often meets clients 
at the Saints Santa Fe Club 
in Oklahoma City {405/ 

840-1817), 


Stay hydrated with 
water, and lots of it. 
Remember: Your energy 
drops as your hydration 
drops — so drink up. 


Make diet and exercise a 
lifestyle, Lutz says. Don't 
deprive yourself of things you 
don't wont to live without. A 
moratorium on milk shakes for 
two months just means you'll 
owe Broum's o second 
mortgage the third month. 


Maximum Heart Rate = 220 
minus your age. During 
sustained aerobic activity, it's 
best to stay between 60 and 
80 percent of this number. 


Healthy women generally keep 
their body fat under 25 percent, 
men under 20 percent. (Lutz 
holds pretty steady at 1 5 
percent). But be reassured. Lutz 
says lots of healthy women 
hcp/e up to 30 percent body fat, 
A better way to track your 
success IS to measure the 
thickness of fat just below the 
skin with skin-fold calipers. 


Life and Limbs 

State-of-the-Art Sabolich Prosfhetics 

L ike most boys, sco it sabolich 

dreamed of becoming a fighter pilot or 
policeman. At fifteen^ he realised he could 
become a hero simply by followitig in the 
family prosthetics business. “I watched my 
father help a diabetic woman with an 
amputated leg walk again/' sa>'s Sabolich, 
thirty^ owner ofScott Sabolich Prosthetic 6c 
Research Center in Oklahoma City. 

Since 1 947, the Jiame Sabolich has been 
synonymous with prosthetics in Oklalioma. 
Founder Lester ajid his son, John, grew the 
company into an international business 
with a hundred employees, satellites in three 
states, and publicity on NBC and 

20120. rhat exposure brought amputees — ^ 
including Senator Ted Kennedy's son, 
Teddy, who lost a leg to cancer at age 
twelve — to Oklahoma for Sabolich's 
patient-focused, cutting-edge care. 

In 1 994, the family sold the company to 
NovaCare, which later sold the division to 


Hanger Orthopedic Group. Five years 
later, Scott and his father John opened 
their own clinic, in time for the renaissance 
in bionic prosthetics. 

Today, most new prostheses are 
mi croc hip- powered: “IPs like having a 
laptop computer inside your arm,*’ says 
Sabolich. “If you live in Idabel and have a 
pioblem, you can calk plug the phone line 
into your arm, and we can do diagnosis and 
technical troubleshooting over die phone. 

At Sabolich, Scott handles most of the 
clinical care, while John heads the re.search 
department. In summer 20112, the company 
will break ground on a 20 ,000-square- foot 
facility north ofits current site on the 
Brt>adway Extension. 

— Paula Burkes Erickson 

Scatt Sabolich Prosthetic & Research Centen 
980! North Broadway Extension in Oklahoma 
City. (405) 84 1 -6800: seomabolickcom. 



Scott Sabolldi, right, earned his degree in 
prosihetics from Northwestern University 
in Chicago, 



Education*- 

ISSUE 


A comprehensive 
look at education in 
Oklahoma — from 
kindergarten to 
higher education. 


The education community. Private schools. 
Public schools. Alognet schools. 


Don’t miss this important issue. 

OKLAHOMA 

Today 
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HISTORY COU£CTlONS/ ONtVERSnYOF OKtAHOMA UBRAFUES 


HEALTH ISSUE 


history) 



FRONTIER 

Medicine 

By J.D. Haines, MD 


A BRISK SEPTEMBER DAY IN 1893.A T1W1N DEPARTED 
from Oklahoma Cicy for Enid, Oklahoma Territory. It was 
pulling forty folly loaded cattie cars. Bur this time the cargo 
was hum an, not beef. Clinging to a ladder outside one of the cars 
was a man who was perhaps the strangest sight in the territory. 

Dr, H.B. McKenzie clutched his medical bag in one hand while 
he held onto a ladder on the cattle car for dear life. The doctor was 
clad in a high silk hat and a Prince Albert frock tailcoat. His long, 
flowing gray beard streamed out behind him as the train chugged 
into the new town of Enid, where thousands hoped to stake a claim 
in the opening of the Cherokee Outlet. 

In a frenzy, passengers eager ro get a choice claim leaped from 
the train. 1 wo didnh get up. Without hesitation. Dr. McKenzie 
jumped after them. He found one man with a fractured ankle and 
a woman with a broken leg. The doctor moved his first patients 
into the only building in town, the land office, where he cared 
for them the rest of the day. When the doctor paused to stake his 
own claim, he found he was too latC’ — 'all the lots had been taken. 
But he already had the beginnings of a medical practice, so he 
stayed, eventually acquiring property of his own. 

Most of Dr. McKenzie*s early patients were the victims of fights over 
land claims and drunken brawls. Soon he Wiis delivering babies, per- 
forming surgery, and treating infections. He remained in Enid for many 
years, treating the sick and injured and incidentally amassing large real 
estate holdings. 

Dr. McKenzie*s experience was typical of many early physicians in 
Oklahoma. The beginnings of medicine in Oklahoma were as unique 
as the state itself. No other state, and certainly no other country in the 
world, has a story remotely similar. One of the last frontiers of the Old 
West, the twin territories that became Oklahoma were a microcosm 
of the best and worst in America. 

According to historian Frederick Jackson I'urner, the hardiest of 
Americans pulled up their roots and sought new opportunities in the 
West. It wasn't just the tough that came to stake a new claim, how- 
ever, but some of the most desperate as well. This was also true in the 
profession of medicine. While many physicians built respectable repu- 
tations, shysters and quacks were not uncommon. 


Rife with adventure and 
challenge, territorial health 
care was tailor-made for the 
tough and pioneering. 



Studenfs today enjoy dossroom appointments 
that medical students of yesteryear did not. 
This photo, above^ shows a humon onatomy 
class at the University of Oklahamo School of 
Medicine in 1906. The school conferred its first 
master of science degree the some year; the 
first doctor of medicine degrees were not 
Qworded until five years later^ in 1911, Right, 
the offices of Dr. T.S. Williams of Stllwell, 
shown here with his nurse in 191 5. 
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Into this volatile mass of humanity, physicians also came. 


Dr. Delos Walker, an Oklahoma City physician, recalled In an 
April 22, 1 909, stor}^ in the Daily Okkhonmn\ “The denizens of all 
civilization came, came from the hills, from the caves of the earth, 
from the isles of the sea and, seemingly from the clouds of the air. 
They were here in all tongues, in all colors, in all garbs, with all kinds 
of profanity and every imaginable odor.” 

Daniel Frederick MacMartin gave the following description of the 
founding of Oklahoma City in his book Thirty Years in Helh '‘His- 
tory has never recorded an opening of government land whereon 
there was assembled such a rash and motley colony of gamblers, 
cutthroats, refugees, demimondaine^, bootleggers, and high-hat and 
low-pressure crooks." 

Into this volatile mass of humanity, physicians also came. The life 
of a frontier doctor was both exciting and dangerous. For example, 
the little town of Adair in Indian Territory saw two physicians fall 
victim to the infamous Dalton gang on July 14, 1892. 

As the oudaws made their escape from a train robbery, they rode 
past a store where two men stood watching the gunfight. The out- 
laws fired eighteen to twenty shots in the direction of the score, hit- 
ting both bystanders in the legs. One of the men. Dr. W.L. Goff, 
had been visiting from Fredericksburg, Missouri. The other man, 
Dr. T.S. Youngblood of Adair, was also wounded. Dr. Youngblood 
lost a foot. Dr. Goff lost his life. 

While most physicians in the territories were law-abiding pillars 
of their communities, a few took the wrong trail. One of the most 
intriguing of the outlaw- physicians was Henry Stewart, a Yale Uni- 
versity and Harvard Medical School graduate. 

Following medical school, Stew'art married and moved to Illinois, 
where he seeded into the life of a small-town practitioner. He evi- 
dendy became bored and signed on as a doctor with an ocean freighter 
for a three-year tour to Cuba, South America, and California. Stewart 
eventuidly drifred to Oklahoma and l exas, where he joined outlaw 
Sam Bass and his gang. 

YCfriy Stewart forsook his excellent education and respectable life 
for that of a desperado is a mystery. As the Texas Rangers began 
tightening the noose around the gang, Stewart was wounded in a 
gunfight. He fled to Caddo, Indian Territory, where his fathers 
relatives and pregnant girlfriend lived. When Dr. [.B. lones deliv- 
ered his girlfriend's baby, 

Stewart became suspicious 
that Jones knew his real 
identity, Stewart and his 
cousin Wiley got drunk on 
August 7, 1878, and killed 
the doctor, accusing him of 
informing on them to the 
federal marshals. 

Medical trearment was for many a dramatic and painful 
experience^ left. Above, in 1897, the Oklahoma Sanitarium 
Building in Normon. Previously known as High Gate College, the 
building later became Central Stale Hospital and is today known 
as Griffin Memorial Hospital. 




The Epworth College of Medicine, here in 1 909, merged with the 
OU School of Medicine in 1910. 


Stewart escaped to Mon nett, Missouri, but was traced there 
by a letter written to his girlfriend. He was arrested and cried 
before ''Hanging Judge” Isaac Parker of Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, and was hanged on August 29, 1 879. He was the first (and 
only) Harvard Medical School graduate executed for crimes 
in Indian Territory. 

On the other side of the law. Dr. Leo E, Bennett was a Kansas 
native who trained at the University of Tennessee Medical School. 
Upon graduating in 1883, Dr. Bennett established his medical 
practice in Eufaula and quickly became involved in politics, 
ranching, and newspaper publishing in addition to his medical 
practice. In 1888, he moved to Muskogee, w-here he became 
ediuir of the Muskugee Phoenix, 

A year later, Bennett was appointed U.S. Indian Agent and then 
U,S, Marshal for the Northern and Western districts of Indian 
Territory by President William McKinley. Bennett serv-ed as 
marshal for ten years, taking over 10,455 prisoners, including 
3,420 larcenies, 2,388 liquor violations, 62 1 murders, and 724 
assaults with intent to kill Wild and woolly times indeed. 


D uring the late i89os and early i9oos, science 

advanced rapidly. Treauiierits for certain inlections and the 
beginnings of modern surgery helped usher in a new era for medi- 
cine. Education also saw vast reform, improving standards that even- 
tually resulted in the closing of the numerous proprietary medical 
schools, many of which were little more than diploma mills. 

The turn of the ccntuiy also saw a flurry of activity in medical 
education in the territories. The University of Oklahoma School 
of Medicine was founded in 1900 in Norman. Dr. Lawrence N. 
Upjohn, who later led the famous drug company bearing his 
name, served as the first head of the medical program. 

The Territorial Board of Regents appointed Dr. Upjohn head 
of the premedical department and director of physical culture at 
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From left: Oklohoma's first hospildl rn Muskogee was estab- 
lished by Dr« F,B. Fite in 1S93; A humori anatomy class examines 
a cadaver in 1 906; The early years of dentistry at the Sfillwoter 
offices of Dr. E.L. Moore in 1902. 

an annual salary of $ 1 ,000 on October 2, 1 900. J ust a few months 
earlier, he had graduated from the University of Michigan with his 
medical degree. Upjohn was appointed professor of anatomy and 
pathology in 1903 hut resigned as administrator of the Oklahoma 
School of Medicine in 1904 to join the pharmaceutical company 
his father and unde had established in Kalamazoo, Michigan. He 
succeeded his uncle as president and became chairman of the board 
of Upjohn Company in 1943. 

In 1906, the University of Oklahoma School of Medicine burst 
onto the national medical scene with ntembership in the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, a remarkable achievement ar the 
time both because so many incdiail schools were denied admission 
and because OU's was so young. Even though there were just ten 
faculty members and cliirteen students enrolled at the School of 
Medicine that first year, they established the foundation for thestate^s 
major medied program today. 

A n^HOUGH RECORDED HISTORY CHRONICLES ORGA- 
nized medicine in great detail, the traditions of the Native 
Americans are often overlooked. Long before the white man came 
to Oklahoma, Native Americans spent centuries learning from na- 
ture how to treat various illnesses. Medicines used by the Osage 
Indians were first recorded byjohn Hunter, a white captive for tv^^enty 


years. Aca>rding to Virgil Vogefs^mme^w Medicine^ Hunter 

listed the inner bark of the black locust as an emecicj wild gentian 
for stomach ailments; hazel bark poultices for ulcers; Indiaji turnip 
for cough and fev'ers; May apple as a cathartic; milkweed for dysen- 
tery, dropsy, and asthma; moss from sheltbark walnut (hickory) for 
catarrhs and asthma; and the inner bark of mountain birch for 
coughs, colds, and pulmonary diseases. 

Settlers on the frontier were quick to adopt the Indians’ medical 
kjiowledge, since doctors were so scarce. One advantage of the lack 
of doctors in the early days^ however, was that settlers were spared 
much of what was had in European medicine. 

Often unique treatments were developed with what was at hand. 
Historian Richard Dunlop described the way a Cheyenne medi- 
cine man treated a patieni for a throat infection that threatened to 
choke him to death. The medicine man strung a sinew with sand- 
burs and dipped it in hot buffalo tallow. Once it cooled, the string 
was forced down the patient’s tliroat with a peeled stick. When 
the tallow melted, the medicine man jerked the string out, pulling 
the infected membrane with it. The patient, who survived, prob- 
ably had diphtheria. 

Charlatans and snake-oil charmers were as common in the Okla- 
homa and Indian Territories as they were elsewhere in the Old West, 
Remedies like Kickapoo Cough Syrup, a mixture of Jamaican rum 
and New Orleans molasses, were big sellers. Worthless nostrums were 
the inventions of promoters, passed off as Indian remedies to make 
a fast buck. 

The list of physicians who contributed their knowledge, abilities, 
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and professional leadership lo form the foundation of Oklahoma 
medicine is long. though most have been forgotten, books by and 
about pioneer Oklahoma physicians like Lewis J. Moorman, LeRoy 
Long, and B*F. Fortner chronicle die transition from wild frontier 
CO civilized society. It was the leadership of these physicians and 
coiindess others like them that advanced Okkihoma medicine. 

Most frontier physicians had experiences in common with L>r. Ira 
Mullins, who arrived in Hominy on the Osage Reservation in I 
One incident in particular displayed the dedication that was typical 
of frontier physicians. Mullins was making one of his many house 
calls on horseback when he was thrown from his steed. L^iscovering 
that the fill had fractured his ankle, Mullins set the break himself, 
then rode back to FiominyH 

His wife and nurse, Jctcie, pushed Mullins around in a wheelchair 
on his rounds beiween the hospital and various homes In the vicin- 
ity until the ankle healed. Like many frontier physicians, Mullins 
was responsible for constructing his town’s first hospinil, one of the 
first buildings in the area to have water, gas. and electricity. 

Complicated deliveries by kerosene lamp, ampiitatiojis of shat- 
tered limbs, abdominal surgeries in the preantibiode era, and the 
willingness to sit at the bedsides of dying patients made Oklahoma’s 
first physicians heroes to its citizens. These doctors often had more 
astute physiatl diagnostic skills than those of mi>dern physicians, wlio 
can rely on marvelous technological wonders that their predecessors 
could not have dreamed of 

Yet even with a correct diagnosis, there was little by today’s stan- 
dards that could be offered to patients suffering from common 


maladies like heart disease, ameer, tuberculosis, and pneumonia. 
Mother Nature healed many other illnesses as long as the physician 
did not make them worse. 

Frontier physicians excelled in what we call bedside manner to- 
day. By oBering understanding words iind die comfort of their pres- 
ence, doctors consHjled coundess distraught families and alleviated 
pain and suffering in the absence of cures, h is this human side of 
medicine that patients still most highly value. 

One of the authentic frontier doctors from neighboring Kansas, 
Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler wrote in his 1938 memoir, Horse mid Bugg^* 
Doctor^ rhe ability of the old-c)"pe doctor was enhanced because 
he remained at the patient’s bedside until the suffering was relieved, 
even though it required many hours to achieve that end. While so 
engaged, the doctor learned much about the nature of the illness/’ 

In Oklahoma and Indian Territories, physicians were on the 
frontlines, rolling up their sleeves and getting their hands dirty^ — 
and bloody — t tying to help birdi a new state. The delivery of the 
forty-sixth state into the Union on November 16, 1907, brought 
Oklahoma kicking and screaming into the fajiiily of states. Tlie legaty 
Okkihoma enjoys today is the product of those ffomicr physicians 
from the wild and woolly days who provided such extraordinarv- 
service and inspiration to their fellow man. 

Hertzler further observed, ’"Even today, a convincingly careful 
examination with the assurance that the ailment is trivial or nonex- 
istent relieves many patients permanently. The essential factor is 
that the patient have faith in the ability of the doctor.” I his, a basic 
tenet of medicine, remains true nearly sixty-five years later. 
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By Mary Logan Wolf 

Just south of the state's capitol 
sits the showpiece of Oklahoma's 
health and medical community: 
The OU Health Sciences Center 
and the OU Medical Center. 


THE 

Nexus 



UICKLY. RECR E THE UNABRIDGED VERSION OF 
GraysAnaiomY. Roll your [ongue over terms like 
“ncLiro-tentlinous spindles'’ and ‘left subclavian ar- 
tery*" Pull it all togetlicr under one epidermal layer and make 
it walk, talk, and sing “Boomer Sooner.” 

Now, breathe. 

Telling the story of the University of Oklahoma HeaUh Sci- 
ences Center feels a lot like that. Massive in size and broad in 
scope, Oklahoma's only four-year medical school is also a hot- 
bed of cutting-edge medical research and a licalth-care institu- 
tion for any Oklahoman, wealthy or poor, a bit feverish or seri- 
ously ill. Weaving through these multifaceted responsibilities are 
symbiotic threads linking the unU'^ersity with other health agen- 
cies, private companies, and nonprofit organizations that, in one 
way or another, serve the same end goal: health excellence. 

First, a geography lesson: The Oklahoma Health Center — not 
to beconhtsed with the OU Health Sciences Center — is the three 
bund red -acre complex just south of the state capitoL Clustered 
here are old and new buildings housing a medley of scare agen- 
cies, clinics, and hospitals and a iwency-seven-acre research park 


for Oklahoma's budding biotech industry. 

At the heart of this megaplex lie the campus, research, and edu- 
cational facilities of the OU Health Sciences Center and the OU 
Mediad Center. The nvo share a name — they even share the same 
faces — but don't assume it's a father and son, family thing. Think 
third cousins and you're closer to the truth. The OU Medical 
Center is simply the all-encompassing brand for what were pre- 
viously three hospitals: Universit)^ Presbyterian, and Children's. 
The OU Health Sciences Center is owned and operated by the 
University of Oklahoma. The OU Medical Center is ow^ned by 
the University Hospicid Authority bur managed by that behemoth 
of nationwide hospital management. Hospital Corporation of 
America (HCA), and staffed by the physician-faculty of the OU 
Health Sciences Center. 

Confusing? Just rememher this: If you've ever had a bone set, 
wound stitched, or appendix removed at any of these institutions, 
chances are good your doctor is doing podium time as a Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma medical professor. 

On a given day, some 35,000 individuals pass through this 
complex. Some search for lost birth certificates, others visit hos- 
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pital patients, and a great many are just plain lost. After all, it’s a 
big place with some twenty- two buildings, most of them named 
the '‘OklaJioma Center of this or chat/' 

Impervious to these wandering souls are an assortment of grind- 
ing backhoes and dump trucks, all moving earth to create what is 
becoming known as the “Champs £!ysees of Oklahoma health,” 
A terraced garden, each level represe[idng one of the seven colleges 
of the OU Health Sciences Center, spans the equivalent width of 
the famed boulevard in Paris. Complete by summer 2002, the 
garden is only a small part of the renaissance under way at the 
Health Sciences Center, but the healing concept speaks volumes 
about the health-centric changes happening here. When you con- 
sider that this campus educates nearly two-thirds of Oklahoma 
physicians, pharmacists, therapists, nurses, dentists, and health-carc 
workers, that means an impact on basically any Oklahoman who 
ever once said “achoo.” 

OR MOST, WHAT GOES ON AT THE OU HEALTH Sci- 
ences Center is a bit mysterious: an article here or there on 
human genome studies, a press release on new funding for re- 


search, the announcement of stock options for a fledgling 
biotech. Mention that the Oklahoma Health Center has the sec- 
ond-highest concentration of employees in the state behind Tinker 
Air Force Base; that the four hundred-plus OU Physicians group is 
the largest such mulris killed group in the state; diat the budget for 
the heaitii sciences center is three times that of the Norman cam- 
pus; or that die university’s progress in biomedical research and treat- 
ment is attracting the attention of medical professionals around the 
world, and, well, cerebral waves flicker and our float sincere pro- 
fundities like, “Wow, I didn’t know chat.” 

Suffice it to say, there’s a lot happening in this health mecca, 
but explaining it all might take as long as, say, the genetic map- 
ping of bacteria. “It’s like a sleeping giant has awakened,” says 
Dr. Joseph Ferretti, senior vice president and provost of the OU 
Health Sciences Center. “In the past five to seven years, we have 
experienced a significant amount of growth, recognition, and 

Matt Carson, opposite, a specialist in the iaborotory for mrcrobiol 
genomics, uses o device to synthesize DNA for reseorch; Dr. Mary 
Gymerlock, right, and another surgeon perform spinal cord surgery 
ot Presbyterion Tower. 
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performance. The whole center is emerging." 

More like the clouds parted and out stepped Marcus Welby^ 
Doogie Howser, Madame Curie, and Spock. Thanks to the 
university's well -padded, $2 million per-position endowed -chair 
program, OU is recruiting a medical dream team with the skills to 
teach, heal, and boldly go where no man — or woman — has gone 
before. Even better, these medical superstars are packing more than 

test tubes and stethoscopes when they 
head to Oklahoma: Many tote along 
multi mil lion dollar research projects 
and grants to study diseases like can- 
cer, heart disease, diabetes, and 
Alz-heimer s. 

Husband-and-wife radiologists 
Nina Mayr and William Yuh arrived 
at OU from the University of Iowa 
with a National Institute of Health- 
funded study of cervical cancer and an 
impressive history of research collaborations. Dr. Howard Ozer, di- 
rector of the OU College of Medicine hematology/oncolog)^ section, 
is nationally recognized for developing treatments for non- Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma and chronic leukemia. 

Dr. Kenneth Copeland, former director of the largest pediatric 
diabetes program in the country and current chair of OU’s endocri- 
nology and diabetes program, brings with him studies that may lead 
to the devdopmenc of an Insulin inhaler for diabetic children. The 
chair of the department of pathology. Dr. Ann Thor, carries a well- 
established nationally funded breast cancer research program that 
studies the genetic and hormonal changes that lead to breast cancer. 

More to the heart of things, Dr. Warren Jackman, codirector of 
the new Cardiac Arrhythmia Research Institute, the only facilit)^ of 
its kind in the world, also pioneered the cardiac ablation procedure 
for cardiac arrhythmia. 


Dr. Debro Mitchell, above, reviews digital mammpgrapKy images, 
Mitchell is the director of imoging at the OU Breast InsHtute; Below, 
o 1941 OU College of Medicine class. 




25 


The Oklahoma Health Center sits 
south of the Stole Copitol in 
Oklahoma City, roughly positioned 
between Lincoln ond Lottie on the 
west and east ond Northeost 
Sixteenth and Tenth Streets on the 
north and south. The heolth 
center's more thon 300 ocres is 
comprised of public and private 
organizations, several hospitals, 
ond the University of Oklahoma 
Health Sciences Center. 
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1 . Robert M. Bird Health Sciences 

Library, Administrative 
Offices, Graduate College 

2. College of Nursing 

3. College of Pharmacy 

4. College of Dentistry 24 

5 . College of Medicine 

6. College of Allied Health 
College of Public Health 

7. G. Rainey Williams Pavilion 

8. Keys Speech and Hearing Clinic 

9. Dermatology Clinic 

1 0. HSC Service Center 


1 1 . Family Medicine Center 

1 2. Student Center 

1 3. SI. Young Biomedical 

Research Center 

1 4. Stanton L. Young Walk 

1 5. OU Physicians Building 

1 6. Oklahoma State Medical 

Examiner 

1 7. Oklahoma State Department 

of Health 

1 8. Veteran's Affairs Medical Center 

1 9. Oklahoma Medical Research 

Foundation 


20. Dean A. McGee Eye Institute 

21 . Oklahoma City Clinic 

22. American Red Cross 

23. OU Medical Center Hospitals 

24. Sylvan Goldman Blood Institute 

25. Oklahoma School of Science 

and Math 

26. Presbyterian Center for 

Health Living 

27. Oklahoma Allergy Clinic 

28. Oklahoma State Department of 

Mental Health 

29. O'Donoghue Center 
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Dr. John Mulvihill, previously director of the Pittsburgh Ge- 
netics Inscirute, is known around die globe for his studies of how 
disease impacts genes, chromosomes, and molecules. MulvihilFs 
gene studies will be used to screen for the presence of diseases such 
as diabetes, Alzheimer's, schizophrenia! and cancers of the breast, 
ovary, prostate, lung, and colon. 

The provost himself is pushing OU to the forefront in the sci- 
entific sprint to map the sequencing of certain bacterial genomes. 
Currently, OU is second in the world in the number of microbial 
genomes sequenced. “We have completed the sequencing of bac- 
teria chat cause such diseases as rheumatic fe- 
ver, flesh-eating disease, gonorrhea, periodon- 
tal disease, and staff infections,'^ Ferretii says. 

Getting acquainted with the beastly bacteria al- 
lows researchers to develop vaccines and medi- 
cations that specifically target the products of 
these genes. Such studies, he says, could trans- 
form the practice of medicine from a standard 
of diagnosis and rreatment ro one of treatment 
and prevention. In neoph)Te speak, forewarned 
is forearmed, 

N THE CELLULOID WORLD OF SCIENCE 
fiction, research just keeps going and going, 
unconcerned about minuscule details like cost. Who cares who pays 
for the starship Enterprise, anyway? Star Trek is just a TV show. 

In the real world, however, the mighty dollar feeds the people 
who do the research who work in the laboratories built with a 
bundle of federal, state, and private dollars. Fueling OU's blast into 
tw'ent}^-first century medicine is a well-blended financial soup of 
personal and private contributions, seasoned by the good hospital 
management of HCA. 

Over the past ten years, the Presbyterian Health Foundation has 
anted up some $50 million to the OU Health Sciences Center. Their 
contributions created, among other things, the swanky new Okla- 



homa Health Center Research Park, complete with scate-of-the-art 
office and bioresearch facilities. Here, companies like Novazyme, 
ZymeTx, and UroCor turn OU-patented research discoveries into 
marketable products like the Zstatflu influenza vaccine. If you can 
pronounce the word Zstatflu and are otherwise skilled in die field 
of biotechnology, these companies pay salaries averaging axound 
$60,000 a year, a healthy booster shot to the state economy. 

In Tulsa, OU’s expansion into the new 385,000-square-foot 
Schusterman Center in Tulsa, a gifr from the Lynn and Charles 
Schusterman Foundation, is injecting a healthy dose of morale into 
g the university’s T ulsa campus by uniting ail pro- 
□ grams and facult)'' in one central location. To- 
I gether for the first time in history, the OU-Tulsa 
facult}^ help train the next generation of state 
medical professionals. If data proves correct, 
these rookie doctors, nurses, pharmacists, and 
health-care workers will practice within a hun- 
dred-mile radius of where they trained, extend- 
ing the long arm of OU medical excellence into 
the far northern and eastern reaches of the state. 
Top these gifts with a respectable $25.5 million 
in biomedical research hinds received last year 
from the National Institutes of Health, and the 
wacky starship vision isn’t all that far-out. 

When considering OU's rise to medical glory, it's hard to say 
what came first, the vision, the leadership, the research, or the 
recognition. Perhaps it was some synergistic mind- meld. While 
It’s safe to say that dangling golden carrots before researchers and 
clinicians enticed them to look at Oklahoma, it takes more than 
jangling moneybags to actually get them here. 

Former director of the breast center at Johns Hopkins, Dr. 
William Dooley had his pick of golden carrots: Vanderbilt, the 
Mayo Clinic, Columbia Presbyterian. All sought his expertise in 
estabiishing their own breast health Institutes. He chose Oklalioma. 

"University health centers are traditionally built in 'silos^ that 
are governed by chairs of departments. These senior department 
chairs are often competing with one another, and it’s difficult 
to get them all on the same track,” Dooley says. On the hard- 
packed playing field of universit}' politics, this often means sac- 
rificing long-term treatment goals. Fortunately, Dooley says, 
OU doesn't share this history of debilitating departmental poli- 
cics like some universities. Additionally, OU’s unwavering com- 
mitment to establishing a $143 million, freestanding cancer 
center— as good if not better than Houston’s M.D. Anderson — 
also got his attention. 

"Cancer is a common disease with a lot of political muscle, and 
some state institutions are afraid of that,” he says, "They might 
be interested in success, but not in growing that success. Presi- 
dent Boren has said that we’re not going to excel just in Okla- 

Podiatrklan Dr, Jill Warrerii obove, often uses toys to calm the 
nerves of her potienfi/ like Tote Boyd; An OU College of Medicine 
foculty member lectures to ci doii of young doctors in 1941 , 
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The OU Physicians building^, which opened In tate 2001, is home to 
130 physidons who comprise the state's largest multi specialty 
practice. Doctors representing twenly^tour specialty areas offer 
innovative approaches to improve the health of Oklahomons, 

homy but in the national arena as well. 1 felt the enthusiasm and 
commitment of OU had greater strength and staying powen^ 

Dooley also noted what he fondly calls a “blurring of disci- 
plines/' At the new S32 million OU Physicians building, doc- 
tors are easily accessible — in one building. The collective brain- 
storm of university department chairs, the new facility offers OU 
physicians a place to practice outside the hospital, not to men- 
tion the time and headache it saves patients. 

Dr. Jern*^ Vannatta serves as vice president of health affairs and 
executive dean of the college of medicine. He also practices in 
the new OU Physician's building. “If you can imagine driving 
up to this campus and trying to figure out what building your 
doctor was located in, it was impossible,” he says. 

Today, paying your OU physician a visit means traveling to 
one location. Visit cheOU Breast Institute on the third floor and, 
if necessary, get a mammogram, ultrasound, and bone densito- 
metry- test all on the same floor, on the same day, no fretting for 
a week to get results. Patients also rest easier, knowing their treat- 
ment is monitored by not one but many physicians and research- 
ers who meet weekly to discuss treatment options and new de- 


velopments, Those who prefer can opt in on clinical research trials 
and receive the most cutting-edge treatment in the nation, know- 
ing their participation is the development of new medicines and 
possibly even cures. 

Careful to avoid the word “holistic," universit)^ administrators 
and physicians find the term “interdisciplinary" more palatable. 
The fact remains that OU is rapidly advancing its knowledge by 
grafting research, education, and treatment that, in its most eb 
ementar)^ sense, sound a bit like the thigh bone connecting to 
the knee bone. In reality, the sharing of relevant information in 
a team-based environment is assisting the healing of thousands 
of Oklahomans. 

Likewise, the university is establishing institutes and centers 
in the fields of neuroscience, cardiac care, trauma* vvomen's 
health, geriatric care, Native American health issues, and alco- 
hol and drug abuse, eliminating deparementaJ isolation to pro- 
mote innovation and advanced research in patient care. 

For the growing faculty of the university, it's all very exciting. 
For the health and welfare of Oklahomans, it sure beats Star Trek. 

“We are breaking down the walls beny'cen disciplines with the 
driving principle chat inrerdisdplinar)- know-ledge is more com- 
plete/' Vannatta says. “In the past, universities were stuck in the 
mind frame that the whole is equal to the sum of its parts, but it’s 
not. The whole is greater, if you can get these pans sharing." ESI 
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Dr* John Storr Allison delivered babies, performed surgery, and 
moinroined o family practice in Tohlequah for more than fifty^ve 
years* In addition to his privofe proctice^ Allison wos the school 
physician for Sequoyah Indton School and Northeastern State 
Teachers College, where this photograph wos taken in the lote 
1930s, He is the author's great-grandfather. 



Four physicians, three generations, and the art of medicine. 

Bloodlines 

By Louisa McCune 


Y ousavedwylife.” TLL NEVER KNOW HOW MANY TIMES 

1 heard this growing up. The one time I remember it, 

however, 1 was about sixteen years old, eating dinner 

with my parents, as we often did, at Richill's Cafeteria in Enid. 
A man so mew' he re in his eighties approached my dad and uttered 
those words, 

A usually cavalier teenager, I was generally dismissive of this kind 
of appraisal of my father's occupation, a general surgeon in a small 
northwestern Oklahoma city. But this time was different, Perhaps 
it wiis the simplicity of the old man's thank you. Like the time my 
dad stitched up a bleeding newborn puppy on our kitchen counter 
at 2 a,m,, I had a sudden and deep recognition of how my hither 
spent his waking hours. 

Edward A. Mc'Cune represents the fourth Oklahoma physician 
in my bloodlines, his grandfather, John Starr Allison, the first, I never 
met Dr. Allison, but we sometimes heard about “Daddy Doc," as 
he was known to his grandson. Born in 1868, he attended Vanderbilt 
University'*s medical school, eventually becoming Tahlequalt's town 
doctor for fifty-five years and practicing at a time when all special- 
ties were everj^ doctor s spcciali}^ He died in April 1 955 at age eighty- 
seven, just two years after retirement and two months before his only 
grandchild graduated from OU's College of Medicine. 

Six years after Daddy Doc was born in western Arkansas came 
William Ward Rucks in 1874 — my mother's grandfather — in 
Lebanon, Tennessee. After a medical education at Vanderbilt, a 
practice in Guthrie, and an army stint during World War I, he 
cofounded the Oklahoma City Clinic at the old Wesley Hospital 
on Twelfth Street and Hudson. He ushered the clinic, once known 
as "the medical center of the state," through die Depression years 
as revered Dr. Abraham Lincoln Blesh's successor. Known for his 
“calm, kindly, and intuitive leadership,” according to OCC biog- 
rapher and longtime OCC thoracic surgeon Dr. Edward Munnell, 
“Rucks, in his gentle, smooth manner, made the perfect second 
president for the clinic,” 

Around 1908, Rucks was appointed by then-Governor Charles 
Haskell to establish the Western Oklahoma State Hospital, a psy- 
chiatric facility at Fon Supply. Munnell recounts the day he trans- 
ported patients from die state mental hospital in Norman to Tangar* 
Oklalioma, by train, 

“Rucks, arriving on the second train, found that some patients 
were already on their way, and there was no one there to receive 
them. He had to get there quickly to meet them. He said he saw 
a horse standing with the bridle reins down, as cowboys left them. 
Not knowing who it belonged to, he got on and rode out for fif- 
teen miles. In essence, he rode to the hospital, put the reins on 
the saddle, turned the horse around, and whacked him on the 
rear to stan him back. In those days, stealing a horse was pun- 


ishable by hanging, but Rucks accomplished his mission.” 

Not bad family stock, just quick, patient-centered thinking. 
Like many doctors of his day, Rucks, though a trained physi- 
cian, learned and practiced medicine by osmosis. Another stor}'- 
has him studying obstetrics on the fly, as he and a midwife “to- 
gether watched a young woman deliver a baby." Eventually, 
though, with ihe onset of additional clinic partners, he became 
the go-to doctor for pediatric surgery and the first Oklahoman 
to successfully correct a tracheoesophageal fistula in a newborn. 

His son and my mother's father, W,W. Rucks Jr., an internist, 
joined Oklahoma City Clinic after his own medical studies and 
residency at Vanderbilt and an internship at Boston City Hospi- 
tal. He met my grandmother, Louise, while she w^as a surgical nurse 
at Vanderbilt's St. Thomas hospital. (Family legend has it that 
Fulirzer Prizewinner and English professor Robert Penn Warren 
recited poetry to her while she worked the hospital night shift; “I 
don't know if they were romantically indined," my mother Pegg}^ 
says. “Bui they might have been," she adds with a wink.) 

Rucks Jr. epitomized the saying that the internist knows ev- 
erything and does nothing (while, incidentally, the surgeon knows 
nothing and does everything), “A redtadon of his curriculum vi- 
tae does not capture Bill Rucks* scholarly approach to internal 
medicine and his ability to identify the subject at hand and speak 
with his legendary rhetoric and witticism," WTOte Munnell. “He 
thought ‘ninety percent of all problems treated by suhspecialists 
could be treated by a good internist.'” 

rhat said, World War II certainly taught “Granddaddy" much 
about critical care. A physician on the frontlines of the South Pa- 
cific, his evacuation hospital was positioned just yards from the 
action in Guadalcanal and later the Phillippines. During the 
1 970s, while my siblings and 1 were busy with David Cassidy and 
the Bee Gees, he was traveling to Vietnam on behalf of Univer- 
sity Hospital, where he trained a new generation of Southeast 
Asian doctors. 

Although my brother attended medical school fora year in the 
mid Eighties, none of us in this latest generation has picked up 
the scalpel or the stethoscope with anvthing other than fascina- 
tion and respect. I have sometimes fantasized about being a doc- 
tor — a surgeon, if 1 had the left-brain influence (or mental agil- 
ity) — not only to continue in the family tradition but also to live 
out that honorable calling. 

These four men did. And their lives, now spanning nearly 1 35 
years, have brought immeasurable pride to their families. I hough 
in reality, it may be thousands, one life saved is one life saved. 
There's nothing cavalier about that. E21 

Louisa MeCurte h editor in dnef of Oklahoma Today. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF 


By Phil Bacharach 




At the Oklahoma Medical 
Research Foundation, 
the thirst for discovery is a 
prerequisite. 



VEN AS A CHILD. JUDITH JAMES HAD NO DOUBT 

she would grow up co be a doctor. While ocher kids in 
rural Oklahoma might have been playing doctor* young 
Judith was interested in the real thing. She kept busy on her 
family’s wheat farm by treating her sister’s dolb for imaginary 
illnesses and climbing hay bales in a make-believe quest to de- 
liver vitamins to the children ol Nepal. 

Her conviction did not waver So vocal was Judith that she 
would someday practice medicine chat the family pediatrician 
even jotted tt down on the girFs chart: Look up this precocious 
tour year old in another twenty years. 

Her would-be bedside manner* however* left something to 
be desired. Judith couldn’t stop asking questions. As a teenager* 
she had the opportunity to tag along with a doctor as he made 
house calls and hospital visits* and he was astonished by the girFs 
seemingly endless inquisitiveness. It wasn’t enough for her that 
one person with diabetes could sufTice with a proper diet and 
exercise, while another taking several medicines could end up 
having a heart attack. Judith needed to know why. when- 

ever you get into medical school* you need to look for some way 
to get into biomedical research,” she recalls the doctor saying 
CO her. “ You’ re just not okay with the status quo.” 

The Oklahoma Medkal Research Foundation renovation 
(completed in June 2000) included renaming the main facility 
the Chapman Research Building and canstructing a new focade, 
above left; In addition to her arthritis and Immunology 
research, Judith James is an adjunct professor in the deport* 
ments of pathology and medicine at QUHSC. 



As fate would have it, Dr. Judith James eventually found her 
home in a place that refuses to be lulled by the status quo, the 
Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation, a nonprofit biomedi- 
cal research insiitution guided by the doctrine of curiosity. A 
250*000-square-foor complex at the Oklahoma Health Center in 
Oklahoma City, the foundation counts among its more than four 
hundred employees some of the world’s most brilliant medical 
minds in the business of asking questions and working to answer 
them. For them, the OMRF’s weighty mission is encapsulated by 
a deceptively simple motto: ‘*That more may live longer.” 

The foundation earned nationwide recognition in April 2000 
when a team of its scientists designed an inhibitor to disable an 
enzyme believed responsible for Alzheimer’s disease, a neurologi- 
cal illness that leads to memory loss, poor judgment, and impaired 
language skills. It was only the latest breakthrough from an insti- 
tution that has long been at the forefront of research involving 
cancer, AIDS, heart disease, stroke, lupus, diabetes, arthritis, 
children’s diseases, and other illnesses. 

The fierce competition of scientific research — a world in which 
biomedical investigators are only as eminent as their latest discov- 
eries — dictates chat there is no higher goal than being the first to 
learn something new. Chartered in 1946, the OMRF has more 
than earned its cutting-edge reputation, growing steadily in both 
space and stature. Many of its forty- four scientists are luminaries 
in their respective fields, publishing a flurry of research articles and 
shuttling the globe on the lecture circuit. 

But to find this in Oklahoma? For Oklahomans unfamiliar 
with the OMRF, it might he surprising that a world-renowmed 
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medical research center is in a state primarily celebrated for col- 
lege football, country music superstars, and chicken-fried steak. 
"It’s a world-class institution, except most Okies don’t know 
it,” says Bob McCloy, a longtime member of the foundation’s 
governing board. 

Indeed, the vast majority of biomedical research facilities are 
in coastal states such as California, New York, and Massachu- 
setts. And that can be a problem for landlocked institutions. 
Despite the foundation’s reputation, its location can make it dif- 
ficult to recruit up-and-coming scientists. Coastal states boast 
more high-tech firms and biotech companies. OMRF president 
J. Donald Capra, who came to the foundation from the Univer- 
sity of Texas Southwestern Medical Center in Dallas, notes that 
a number of institutes face the same hurdle. "We had the same 
challenge in Dallas,” he says. “(Potential recruits] thought Dal- 
las was a TV show. I think the whole center of the country suf- 
fers in that regard. It’s hard to recruit, but we’ve been successful. 
We just have to work harder, that’s all.” 

Nevertheless, the foundation has been able to attract plenty of 
top-flight medical investigators, a success that OMRF oflTicials 
attribute to its caliber of scientists and Oklahoma City’s afford- 
able charms. "When I try to recruit students from high-profile 
schools on the coasts, it’s clearly difficult,” says Dr. Charles 
Esmon, head of OMRF’s cardiovascular biology program. “On 
the other hand, if I can get them to fly out and see the facilities 
we’ve got and give them a feel for the cost of living and the qual- 
ity of life they would have, 1 have a really good chance of having 
them do their postdoctoral out here.” 


Another aspect separates OMRF from some of its peer institu- 
tions on the coasts. Perhaps mirroring the neighborly tempera- 
ment of its home state, the foundation appears to strike a bal- 
ance between competitiveness and camaraderie. "There are defi- 
nitely institutions that play investigators against one another,” 
says James. "In Oklahoma, we have a much more cooperative 
approach to biomedical research.” 

Of course, that doesn’t mean there isn’t a healthy dose of com- 
petition in a state whose nickname stems from folks who cheated 
to win plum property in a land run. “We’re all competitive,” 
James continues. "We want to be the first to publish. We want 

Charles T. Esmon, above left, is head of cardiovascular biology 
research at OMRF; J. Donald Capra, researcher and president of 
OMRF; Renowned sculptor Jesus Bautista Moroles designed the 
floor mosaic and large granite sculptures for the remodeled 
Everest Foyer in the OMRF Chapman Building. 
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'I remember hearir^g Mr. 
Puterbaugh SOy one 
time, "Don't ever invite 
Hugh Payne to 
dinner." He said, "It'll 
cost you $40,000,"' 



to be the firsr to know. There's nothing greater than being the 
first person to know sorneching, but we don't use that in a de- 
structive way. We don't use that to compete directly against one 
another* We support each other and tr^' to help each other* Ev- 
eryone who works here — from the people who help by cleaning 
floors to the people who sign off on our grants — try to do every- 
thing they can to make chat easier for us/' 

HE MEDICAL AND BUSINESS LEADERS WHO CRAFTED 
the OMRF charter in August 1946 envisioned an institute 
“to promote the improvement of human health and well-being,” 
a testament to the optimism of an Americao generation that had 
just made the world safe for democracy* Things moved quickly 
during OMRF's initial years* Led by the foundation's second 
president, oil magnate J.G. Puterbaugh, OMRF supporters had 
raised most of the $3 million needed for construction and op- 
erational costs by 1 948, The Oklahoma legislature contributed, 
too, providing a site near the University of Oklahoma medical 
school in northeast Oklahoma City. The OMRF still lacked a 
building by the time of its July 3, 1949, dedication ceremony* 
but the event was impressive enough to feature Sir Alexander 
Fleming, the British scientist who discovered penicillin, as the 
keynote speaker* 

According to OMRF folklore, Fleming was buttonholed into 
flying overseas to attend the ceremony by Hugh Payne, the 
foundation's first general manager. A Lawton native, Payne was 
well known for his fundraising zeal and unflagging commitment 
to the foundation* “1 remember hearing Mr. Puterbaugh say one 
time, ‘Don't ever invite Hugh Payne to dinner,*" Bob McCloy 
recalls, laughing* “He said, 'It’ll cost you $40,000.*” 

Payne, who died in 1964, had tackled his share of challenges 
before taking the reins of the OMRF* In the Thirties, he worked 
for the state healdi department, pitching to Oklahomans the idea 
of indoor plumbing* He is credited with selling more than 
100,000 toilets* “Hugh Payne was one of the great people,'* says 
McCloy, “He kept this thing going when there was no reason 
for it to keep going* lt*s pretty hard to hang something on one 
person, but if you took Hugh out of it, I*m afraid [the OMRF] 
wouldn't have made it." 

The OMRF was hardly flush with money during those begin- 
ning years* Because the institute does not receive state appropria- 
tions, fundraising for it quickly became a fulLrime occupation. 
Big-sum donations, however, were rare; most contributions in- 
volved $5 and $ 1 0 pledges. 

A true product of its home state, the foundation also benefited 
from the popularity of football* During the Fifties, the OMRF 
realized the fundraising potential of the gridiron* Widi the help 
of the Oklahoma State Coaches Association, OMRF boosters 

Head nurse Marian MacAuley and a ypung patient in the halls of 
OMRF in the 1960s* The haspital wing of OMRF housed potients 
young and old from its beginnings in 1951 until it closed in 1 976* 
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collected donations during halftime at college football games; the 
biggest haul typically came from bedlam matches between OU 
and Oklahoma A & M College (now OSU), 

Dr. Jordan Tang, a veteran OMRF medical investigator^ con- 
tends the foundation has been helped by virtue of it being some- 
thing ol a Sooner Stare novelty* People in Oklahoma have a 
romantic view of research/’ he says* “It’s a veiy frontier phe- 
nomenon. People in New York or Philadelphia, they know they 
have a lot ol research facilities. They have this big-city mental- 
ity of, 'We’ve seen it all.’ Here, it’s different. People feci the 
institution is something unique, and they are proud of it be- 
cause it’s the Okliihornii Medical Research Foundation. 1 think 
it makes a huge difference.” 

From the outset, Payne and other founders of the OMRF 
were determined that it be a uniquely Oklahoma institute* The 
board of directors, Payne reasoned, should boast a large swath 
of Oklahomans representing nearly every' county in the state* 
Fie got his wish; the current board boasts nincty-one members. 
""We have members of our board from all reaches of Oklahoma,” 
Capra says. ’'There’s an advocate for OMRF in almost every 
county in Oklahoma*” 

Oklahoma philanthropy also hinged on oil, and the 
foundation’s largest contributions, not surprisingly, usually came 
from the petroleum indusme TheOMRF’s major funding stream 
came when Jim and Lera Chapman of Tulsa, luminaries of the 
oil business, established several trusts designating the Oklahoma 
City-based foundation as a chief beneficiary. Foundation officials 
refer to the Chapman Trust created in 1966 as the institution's 
“lifeblood,” as it accounts for almost one-third of the OMRF’s 
S30 rn ill ion annual budget. 


T HI:RK JS a POWRRLHSSNEiiS HNDKMtC rO A QUESIION 
if it remains unanswered. Like any good detective, the medi- 
cal researcher strives for the power that comes from unlocking a 
myste^)^ He or she wades di rough the inexplicable for a solitary 
scrap of information that, in turn, can lead to more clues and an 
eventual revelation. On that count, the OMRF could rival 
Sherlock Holmes* 

The foundation’s most celebrated breakthrough in recent 
years concerns a possible treatment for Alzheimer’s disease, 
which aftlicts one of ten Americans older than sixty-five and 
nearly half of all Americans aged eighty- five or older. A team 
of OMRF researchers led by protein studies department head 
Dr. Jordan Tang sparked a torrent of news coverage when it 
published the findings of its Alzheimer’ s-related studies in the 
October 6, 20t)0, issue Science magazine. 

The team announced its discover)^ of Memapsin 2, also called 
“beta-sucrease,” an enzyme instrumental in the formation of 
Alzheimer's disease. Understanding the role of Memapsin 2 led the 
team to search fora way to stop its cutting motion. For this, Tang 
and his team members — including Xinli Lin, Un Hong, Gerald 
Koelsch, X. Cai Zhang, and five others — drew upon OMRF re- 


Of Mice and Men 

High- Tech Living Quarters 


Dr* Brian Gordon walks along what will be the 
top floor of OMRF’s William H. Bell Building, 
surveying what is slated to be the foundation's 
animal laboratory, or vivarium* Although Gordon is 
surrounded by a skeletal hulk of steel and concrete, 
he is as wide-eyed as a kid finding a puppy under 
the Christmas tree. 

“There's no place in Oklahoma that’s going to have a 
facility like this,” Gordon says, looking down below, 
toward the sprawling buildings of the OU Health 
Sciences Center. “There may never be another one 
built like this again.” 

In his previous life as a very different kind of 
veterinarian, Gordon spent his days examining cats 
and dogs* These days he has mice on the brain. As 
the OMRF vet, his job is to ensure the health and 
safety of the thousands of mice used by biomedrcai 
investigators for lab studies. Consequently, he is the 
chief designer of the OMRF’s future facility to house 
its mice* 

A state-of-the-art, 1 6,000-square-foot facility for mice 
and rats isn’t as strange as it might sound* Mice, used in 
research because they provide a good model for the 
human genome, are also plentiful and inexpensive, 

Gordon has managed to pick and choose what 
features he wants for this cutting-edge mouse pad. 

Lots more mice, for sure — the foundation’s mice 
population is expected to swell from about 7,000 to 
more than 20,000 in the new digs. 

Gordon beams with 
pride. “Part of what we’ve 
done is to take an old facility 
that wasn’t designed for 
mice, employed modern 
technology and equipment in 
it, retrofitted it, and made it 
suitable to house these 
animals.” he says. *'l can’t 
impress enough how good 
this facility is going to be.” 



.•AWv\ 





search from rbc early Nineties that had contributed to the creation 
of protease inhibitors, a treatment for AIL9S patients. “We make 
inhibitor drugs to treat AIDS patients*" Tang says, “so that set a 
vcty' nice precedeiii to know what wc can do when we set a target 
at this type of enzyme.” 

While the group created an inhibitor, more w'ork needs to be 
done before the discovery lead.s to an actual drug. “If we design an 
inhibitor that is so good that people could take it like aspirin with- 
out any serious penalty or side effect, then I think it will become 
a prevenrive medicine for older people/' Tang says* The National 
Institutes of Health have given the OMRF *a hefty' grant to de- 
velop the inhibitor, and the Alzheimer's Association haj donated 
$ 1 m i II i o n covva rd the e ffo rt * 

While all this is bound to enthuse anyone who has witnessed a 
loved one’s mind wither from Alzheimer's, don’t break out the 
champagne just yet. Capra urges patience, noting that biomedical 
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research is rife with examples of a disappointing disconnect between 
extraordinary discovery and weak application. ^‘Everyone assumes 
that if you can inhibit [Memapsin 2j, you can solve Alzheimer’s 
disease/’ says Capra. “If it works, that would be terrific. But diere 
are so many hurdles there. It may not work. It may work and yet 
not affect the disease, h may be toxic. There may be another thing 
thafs like it in the body that, when you give it to [the patient], 
one arm falls off. There are all sorts of possibilities.” 

Tang is also cautious. “It comes very rarely, these exciting discov- 
eries,” says the researcher. “I think most of the time, we’re finding 
out what idea didn't work, but even those discoveries are valuable. 
You do have to be an eternal optimist and to know there will be 
positive results. You really have to love the process of discovery.” 
The thirst for discovery is an OMRF prerequisite; its medical 

Sir Alexander Fleming^ for rights was joined by Hugh Payne, 
lady Fleming, and Mrs. Payne during a 1954 visit to Oklahoma 
City; OMRF fundraising at on OU football game in 1957; Dr, 
Stewart Wolf (with patient Tom little) discovered many truths 
about the human digestive system in the mid-Fifttes. 


investigators have made tremendous strides toward treatment of 
breast cancer, AIDS, heart disease, arthritis, and blood-clotting 
problems, among other ailments. Dr. Judith James and fello’w 
OMRF scientist Dr, John Harley, for example, have linked the 
Epstein-Barr virus in children to the onset of lupus. “It looks like 
lupus patients make a different [autoimmune] response to the vi- 
rus than do their healthy siblings,” says James, who last year be- 
came the first Oklahoma scientist to receive the Presidential Early 
Career Award. 

The foundation also boasts the state’s only Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute investigator, Dr. Charles Esmon. It is a presti- 
gious honor, being among a select group of some 350 medical in- 
vestigators assured of solid funding and access to HHJvlI facilities. 
“It provides a funding resource,” says Esmon, who heads the 
OMRF’s cardiovascular biology research program. “It gives more 
stability and allows you to make promises to [recruit] postdoctoral 
fellows and so forth, for a longer period of time than you would 
be able to with typical funding situations.” 

Esmon’s research focuses on heart disease and blood clots. In 



'Things we hove 
contributed to directly 

reduced that 

death rate by 20 
percent, I'm pr©tty 
happy about that' 


1991, he and former OMRF researcher Dr. Fletcher Taylor de- 
veloped a treatment credited with saving lives of patients %virh 
septic shock or a protein C deficiency. Under the procedure, a 
patient can be injected with the protein C enzyme to prevent 
possibly lethal blood clotting. As a result, the mortality rate lor 
such patients has dropped dramatically from the early Nineties, 
when about 100,000 people died of septic shock each year. 
“Things wc have contributed to directly reduced that death rate 
by 20 percent,” says the fifty-four-year-old Esmon. “I’m pretty^ 
happy about that. Now, in addition to that, we have new diag- 
nostics that should be coining on the scene very soon to help in 
the management of these patients.” 

Such breakthroughs are tew and far bemfeen for medical inves- 
tigators. “The truth of the matter is if you have a major success | 
once a year, you’re really doing well,” Esmon says. “You make | 
progress a little bit faster than that, but the really major gosh-by- J 
gollys come along fairly seldom* whereas all these nifty experiments | 
that you thought would work fail pretty frequently. That’s just part 8 
of the territory.” 
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Image-Makers 

Computers Par Excellence 

High-quality imaging \s critical for any biomedical investiga- 
tor. necessary for everything from specimen preparation to 
analysis to presentation of a major scientific finding. A picture 
might be worth a thousand words, as the saying goes, but in 
the world of medical research* it can mean thousands of 
dollars in grant money. 

So the OMRF's Core Facility for Imaging is importantp sure, 
but it's also* well* just plain cooL 

Facility manager Ben Fowler can't resist a bit of gee -whiz 
gloating as he shows off an array of high-powered electron 
microscopes and three-dimensional imaging gizmos. After all* 
this technology makes it possible to optically slice a small 
piece of tissue several hundred times and then rebuild it to 
show how the object originally appeared, Fowler demon- 
strates this by showing the computerized 3-D image of a skull 
that he whips around on a computer screen to illustrate its 
minute detail. ‘This is true 3-D data," he says, "It's not an 
impression of 3-D data. It's not like a video game,” 

The imaging facility can create an actual plaster reproduc- 
tion of that skull. Fowler has made other 3-D models to test 
the high-tech potential* including the head of a worm and a 
miniature version of the Greek Parthenon. 

Funding for the two-year- old department came from a 
variety of sources* The Presbyterian Health Foundation was a 
big contributor, responsible for such purchases as ahjgh- 
resolutlon electron microscope camera, a computer server* 
and workstations. Putnam City Schools provided money for 
one of the major microscope systems, while a National 
Institutes of Health grant helped secure a laser-scanning 
confocal microscope. 


XPANSION IS A CONSTANT AT THE OMRF. TH ROUGH - 
out the Eighties and early Nineties, then-president Dr* Wil- 
liam Thurman oversaw more than $18 million of building 
projects, including construction of cardiovascular and cancer 
research buildings* The foundation’s growth has continued un- 
der Capra, who succeeded Thurman in 1997, The OMRF has 
hired five additional scientists, bringing its total to forty- four and 
moving nearly halRvay toward a goal of fifty-four researchers by 
2Q05. A massive renovation is under way for the William H, Bell 
Building, and construction has started for the Donald W. 
Reynolds Center for Genetic Research, which aims to strengthen 
the understanding of DNA. 

But in 2001, such accomplishments risked being overshadowed 
by internal controversy. Capra had been the target of a sexual ha- 
rassment lawsuit and a pair of similar complaints made to the Equal 
Employment Opportunic}^ Commission, which prompted foun- 
dation board chairman Dr. David R. Brown to demand Capra's 
resignation and in turn resign himself. Nonetheless, the board's 
management committee last summer approved a four-year con- 


tract extension for the ptesident. By the end of the year, the law- 
suit was throwm out of court and the EEOC complaints medi- 
ated and settled. An OMRF spokeswoman insists the foundation 
has moved on, "Today, things are back to business as usual," 

The spate of newspaper headlines does not appear to have hurt 
a $ 1 00 million fundraising drive for capital improvements. By mid- 
January, the OMRF had raised more than 580 million for the five- 
year campaign, which is slated to wrap up in 2004* Says Capra: 
“Our goal is to continue building the endowment and to recruit 
outstanding young scientists of the next generation,” 

For the latter goal, the OMRF w^orks to cultivate Oklahoma's 
future scientists. Launched in 1956* the Sir Alexander Fleming 
Scholar program gives a dozen top high school and college science 
smdents each year the opportunity to get intensive, hands-on OMRF 
lab experience. "We give diem two months of intense effort where 
theyTe paired up with one of our senior scientists,” Capra says, "Tho" 
get into a laboratory, get a real projea, and work on it for tw^o months* 
Those kids go back into their communities and become great am- 
bassadors for us.” Two former Fleming scholars* Judith James and 
Rodger McEver, are now OMRF medical investigaiots. 

WISTFUL LOOK CROSSES BOB MCCLOrS FACE AS HE 
sun^ej^s the lobby of the foundation's main building, its white 
marble bathed in sunlight streaming in through large floor-to-ceil- 
ing windows. 'Everything's better now,” says die eighty-se\^en-year- 
old Oklahoma City native. A member of the OMRF board for more 
than fort)' years, he recalls that he was first in this room sometime in 
the mid-F [fries; Hugh Payne had coaxed McCloy to cohost a 
fundraiser for a bunch of McCloy *s colleagues in the oil business. 
"It’s amazing, the progress they made in only about years over- 
all — the progreSsS they made and the people that have been here.” 

Back then, McCloy 's interest in the OMRF was piqued when he 
read somewhere that one person in four died of cancer. ''I had a family 
of four, so I figured, well* boy, that's not somebody else, that's me, 
so I better do what I can do,” he remembers* "1 could help with the 
business, help raise money and do some things that I thought I ought 
to be doing*” That was long before his wife actually fell viaim to 
cancer. Now, he muses about how the work done inside the foun- 
dation is bound to help cancer patients of future generations. 

James shares those sentiments. As an inquisitive child who could 
never stop asking questions, she also wanted to become a doctor so 
that she could learn how to battle the asthma that had impacted her 
family* Later in life* she w^as driven to study lupus when she met a 
woman suffering from the disease and fighting for her life. "Some- 
times it's easy to only diink of patients' samples as test nibes of blood* 
but I see what damage this is doing to my patients, to my patients' 
families* and to ev'er}’'one who cares about my patients,” James saj's* 
“it's not just a disease. It affects lives* and that makes it a lot easier to 
wwk on things at two o'clock in the morning.” [231 

Phii Bachttrach, a former editor for the Oklahoma Gazette* is 
deputy press secretary for Governor Frank Keating. 
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choices for dimier tonight with 
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BLACK 

Book 

By Steffie Corcoran 
Andrea Lopez Walker 
Ryan Marie Mendenhall 
Louisa McCune 
and Brooke Demetz 



We've ol! heard the \A/ords, "In 
sickness and in health"— 
they've become part of the 
cultural lexicon. But they're 
more than ceremonial vows to 
these Oklahoma organizations 
wedded to Oklahoma health. 
In the nine pages of this 
special health-care edition of 
Black Book, OKI's editors 
survey ali things medical in 
Oklahoma's ten most 
populous cities. 




HEALTH (SSUE 




RESOURCES 



Renaissance Women’s Hospital of Edmond 

Although they won't turn down male patients, the physicions 
at Renaissance Women^s Hospital of Edmond ore 

biased in favor of women. These self described "leaders in 
women's health care" ^ 

focus on pregnancy, ^ 

childbirth, and meno- , * 

pause and offer classes |f Sr 

on grandparenting, 1 W 

siblings, and infant CPR. 

An online store sells 
breastfeeding supplies. 

(405) 359-9800 or 
ren a i s son cehea I th /CO m . 


Oklahoma 

CITY METRO Pop, 987,000+ 


The Children’s Center 

Known locally for its 
Christmas light tlisplayi the 
Children's Center in Bethany 
is a pediatric medical facility for 
cricically if! children with 
multiple disabilities. Begun as 
an orphanage in 1 898, the 
center serves more than one 
hundred children on an 
inpatient basis and severd 
hundred additional outpa- 
tients. (405) 789-671 1 or 
thech i 1 d re n s-cen ter,o rg, 

Oklahoma City Clinic 

Founded in 1919, the 
Oklahoma City Clinic is one 
of the oldest group practices 
in the nation. Today, it 
remains one of the largest 
multispecialty practices in the 
state, with more than forty 
physicians in five metro-area 
clinics. The focus is on 
primary care, but specialists 
make appearances throughout 
the week, (405) 280-5700 or 
okcdinic,com. 


Edmond Medical 
Center 

For more than fifty years, 
Edmond Medical Center has 
se rved i he no r t h e rn m os t 
reaches of the metro area. The 
hospital has abundant 
resources and services, 
including a cardiac catheter- 
ization lab, emergency 
department, and geriatric 
psychiatty unit, (405) 341- 
6100 or edmondmedctr.com* 

Home Health 

Two of the state's largest 
home health-care providers 
arc headquartered in Okla- 
homa City. Carter 
Healthcare — with eight 
locations in the state — 
provides skilled and private- 
duty nursing; respiratory and 
hospice care; and home 
pharmacy, infusion, and 
medical equipment services. 
Medicare certified and 
industity accredited (405/947- 
7700). Heartland Health 
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Care operates twenty-one 
locations in Oklahoma with 
services in psychiatric care, 
diabetes management, 
oncology, pediatrics, and 
rehabilitation. Medicare and 
Medicaid certified and a 
member of the Home Care 
Association (405/842-1700 
or heartlandhealchcare.net)* 

The Oklahoma Organ 
Sharing Network 

The Oklahoma Organ 
Shari ng Network was 
founded in 1 986, one of fifty- 
nine organ procurement 
organizations (OPOs) within 
the United Network for Organ 

Sharing (UNOS)* In 2001, 
seventy- four donations in 
Oklahoma resulted in 278 
transplants. New donors are 
always needed: Some 600 
Oklahomans are on various 
organ waiting lists. The process 
is at no cost to donors or their 
families. Living donors can 
provide a kidney or segments of 
the liver oi lungs. (405) 840- 
5551 oroosji,com. 


GzrcPoiht 

Care Point 

CarePoint is a nonprofit 
agency" for those with HIV. Case 
managers in the Oklahoma City 
and l^wton offices emphasize 
HIV prevention and education 
and network with other agencies 
to obtain appropriate services for 
each patient, Staffnucridonist, 
hom eless outreach , and free, 
confidential HIV testing 
available. (405) 232-2437 or 
care-point.org. 

Oklahoma State 
Medical Association 
Fhc Oklahoma State 
Medical Associa don is a 
professional collection of 
physicians, medical students, 
and residents. More than 5,000 
members strong, the OSM A 
lobbies at the state and nation’s 
Capitols on medtcaJ matters 
ranging from managed care 
reform to the tobacco setdement 
trust fund* (405) 843-9571 or 
osmaonline.org* 


Lakeside Women s Hospital 

The fen OB/GYNs who practice at Lakeside Womeri's 
Hospital confribufe to ihe largest woman -owned business in 
Oklahoma City. Tucked along the shores of Loke Hefner, 
Lakeside includes birth and surgical suites, labs, mammography 
services, a medical spa, and physical therapy — a place where 
women of all ages can receive comprehensive health care in 
one facility. The east Lake Hefner area is becoming a medical 
hub, with several established practices and others on the 
horizon, (405) 936H500 or lokeside^wh.com* 




"The groundwork of all happiness is health/ 

— Leigh Hunt 


Midwest Regional Medical Center 

Serving eastern Oklahoma County> Midwest Regional 
Medical Center in Midwest City is owned by Health 
Management Associates, a Naples, PloridaH company with 
forty- rwo hospitals nationwide. Idle friendly feel of 
Midwest Regional doesn’t take away from big-city services 
like a women’s center, mental health unit, diagnostic 
imaging cencetf and heart pavilion. Getting there under 
duress won’t he a problem: Midwest Regional EMS is one 
of the state’s largest hospital ambulance scrv'ices, 

(405) 610-441 1 or hma-corp,coni. 



Nursing Education 

1 lie OU Health Sciences Center College of Nursing has B.S,, 
and nurse practitioner programs (405/271-2428 or 
nursing.ouhsc.edu). At OCU, the Kramer School of Nursing 
gives RNs an opportunity to earn a in nursing (405/521-5900 
or okcLi^edu/nursing/kson.hcm). The University of Central 
Oklahoma offers two years of preprofessional course work in 
allied health, plus a bachelor’s degree in nursing and an M*S* 
degree in forensic science with a nursing option (405/974-5000). 



Mercy Health Center 

With 2,577 employees, 849 physicians, and 392 beds^ 
Mercy Health Center ts o medical mother lode in Far 
norlhwesl Oklahoma City. Owned by the Sisters of Mercy 
Heahh System in Sain! Louis, Missouri, the hospitofs specially 
areas include o women's center, cancer center, home health, 
and rehabilitation facility. In partnership with Oklahoma 
Cardiovascular Associates, Mercy will open the $75 million 
Oklahoma Heart Hospital in late spring east of the hospital 
(405) 755-1 515 or mercyok .com. 


Deaconess Hospital 

DeaconeSvS Hospital opened 
in 1 900 as a home for unwed 
mothers. The last of the inde- 
pendents, Deaconess is the only 
Oklahoma C\vy hospitiil not 
affiliated with another he,ilth- 
care company. Known for its 
heart and I ithotrip^^ centers, 
Deaconess has come far from die 
days when Methodist lay women 
farmed the hospital grounds 
and lived off its proceeds to 
keep the place afloat, li ranch 
aim puses are in Bethany and 
near Lake Hefner. (405) 604- 
6000 or deaconessokc.com. 


Oklahoma City 
Veteran ‘s Affairs 
Medical Center 

Oklahoma City is home to a 
1 29-bed veteran’s hospital, with 
services ranging from hemodialy- 
sis to posttraumatic stress 
disorder. Extended care and 
Alzheimer s centers and services 
for the homeless Arc meeting 
emerging medical issues. Part of 
the Oklahoma Health Center, 
the OklaliomaCi^ VAMC 
hosts countless medioil nursing, 
and id lied health students from 
die OU nied lad college each 
year. (405) 270-0501. 


McBride Clinic 

Begun by Dr. Earl D. 
McBride in 1919, the McBride 
Clinic is nation ally renowned 
for its work in orthopedics, 
sports medicine, arthritis, and 
occu pat io n al h cal th . M c B ri de’s 
sports medicine physicians 
frequently treat injured 
RedHawks and Blazers and 
high school and college 
athletes. (405) 232-0341 or 
meb ri dec! inic.com. 

Integris Health 

In northwest Oklahoma 
City, Integris Baptist 
Medical Center has more chan 
500 beds and specialized 
centers for burns, women’s 
health, fertliicy, heart care, 
transplantation, hyperbaric 
medicine and wound carCj and 
cancer treatment (405/949- 
30 II or i n regri s- hea 1th. com ) . 
Integris Southwest Medical 
Center hou.ses the Central 
Oklahoma Cancer Center and 
Sleep Disorders Center of 
Oklahoma (405/636-7000). 
The Integris Jim Thorpe 
Rehabilitation Network, 
which operates in both 
hospitals as well as in Clinton, 
is the Oklahoma’s most 
comprehensive collection of 
hicilides and physicians 
treating traumatic brain 
injuries (405/644-5200). 


St. Anthony 

Inside downtown's St, 
Anthony Hospital, you'll 
find o specialized heart 
hospital ond behavioral 
medicine and cancer units 
(405/272-7000 or 
saintsok.com). St, Anthony 
North offers physicol therapy 
and SCORE, a collection of 
wellness programs (405/272- 
5400). Bone and Joint 
Hospital, a rehobtlifotive 
core facility located ocross the 
street from St. Anthony, wos 
nameci one of America's forty 
best hospitals by U.5. News 
and World Report in 1 995 
(405/272-9671 or 
boneandjoint.com). Formerly 
Hillcrest Hospital, St, 

Michael is o south Oklo- 
homo City hospital (405/685- 
6671 or saintsok.com). 
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St. John Medical Center 

Started in 1 926 as o fifty- bed structure; Sh John Medical 
Center has grown into one of Tglsa's largest health systems, 
with associated facilities in Broken Arrow, Bartlesville, and 
Sapulpa. The campus employs 700 physicians and specialists in 
a vast number of medical fields and is especially recognized for 
leadership in radiology, oncology, and urology. The hospitals 
cardiovascular institute was recognized as one of the top 100 in 
the nation: Patients had lower mortality rates, fewer complica- 
tions, and shorter hospital stays than those treated elsewhere. In 
the photo above, crowds of well-wishers attend the 1 925 
cornerstone blessing ceremony two months before the hospital's 
opening. (918) 744-2345 or sjmc.org. 


Health Insurance 

Owned by Saint Francis 
Hospital and St. John Medical 
Center. CommimityCare is 
one of a handful of managed 
heaJch-care insurance compa- 
nies based within the state. 

Co m mu n i tyCare o ffers H eaJ th 
Maintenance Organization 
(HMO) and Preferred Provider 
Organiz^ition (PPG) plans 
(91 B/594-5200 or cemhpxom). 
Another Oklahoma health 
insurance company, BlueLiiics 
HMO, is owned by Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield of Oklahoma, a 
not-for-profit health insurance 
company owned by its mem- 
bers. (918/561-99.bor 
bcbsok.com). 

Seasons Hospice 

Nonprofit, independent, and 
comm unity- based. Seasons 
Hospice was founded to 
provide services to those facing 
advancing stages of terminal 


illnesses. Seasons allows patients 
to lis^e out their lives at home, 
with loved ones. Rather than 
treating the disease, a hospice 
treats the patient, focusing on 
pain control and symptom 
management. (918) 745^0222 

0 r seaso nshospi ce , com . 

Holistic Medicine 

Holistic clinics emphasize 
natural approaches lo health 
care. I'heNew Hope Health 
Clinic uses intense detoxifica- 
tion and aggressive immune 
system building therapies — 
such as IV vitamin injections, 
massage trearmencs, and anti- 

1 nflain mato ry i n tus io n s — to 
combat disease (9 1 8/488-0843 
o r n e who pe h eal the! i n ic. com ) . 
The Health and Wellness 
Clinic uses similar procedures 
to zero in on imbalances in the 
body and cleanse and renew the 
system (918/488-0444 or 
well n ess di n ics . CO m) * 
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Saint Francis Health 
System 

Long a Tulsa landmark 
recognized for its distinctive 
pink exterior, Saint Francis 
Hospital is the flagship for a 
growing medical network in . 
"Luisa known as the Saint 
Francis Health System (918/ 
494-2200 orsaintfrancis.com). 
Included is the Warren Clinic, 
established in 1 988 as both a 
primary care facility and a 
specialty clinic (9 1 8/48S-6000 
or %varrcncli nic.com). The 
clinic houses one ofonly two 
juvenile diabetes treatment 


centers in the state and the only 
clinic of its kind in northeast- 
ern Oklahoma to treat pediatric 
cancer or blood disorders in 
children. At Saint Francis at 
Broken Arrow, specialties 
include rehabilitation services 
and outpatient procedures in 
cardiopulmonary services, 
diagnostic imaging, and 
surgery (9 1 8/455-3535 or sfh- 
baxom). Saint Francis has 
joined forces with St, John 
Medical Center on the 35, 000- 
square- foot Owasso Medical 
Center, scheduled to open in 
March 2002. 


Medical Education 

The Oklahoma State University^ Center for Health Sciences 
serves as an umbrella organization for the health- rein ted programs 
at OSU's Tulsa campus. Students can earn degrees in biomedical 
and forensic sciences and osteopathic medicine (9 18/582-1972 or 
hcalrhscicnces.okstate.edu). The University of Oklahoma also 
has a liilsa campus, home to the colleges of allied health, medi- 
cine, nursing, pharmacy, and public health (918/660-5000 or 
tulsa.ouhscxdu). 


Tulsa 


METRO 

Pop. 803,000+ 


^11 f. r. 15 

'T* 
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"Wisdom is to the soul what health is to fhe body 

— De Sainf-Rea( 



Oaremore Regionol 
Hospital 

Located in Rogers County, 
Claremore Regionol 
Hospital is the longest 
hospital m the Rogers County 
area* The facility staffs more 
than fifty physicions with 
specialists devoted to women's 
health care, emergency 
service, and cardiology. In 
addition, the hospital's 
rehabilitation program offers 
state-of-the-art technology in 
pbysicol, speech, and cardiac 
therapy. (918} 342-6742 or 
daremorereghospitalcom* 


obstetrics and g)^necology> 
pediatrics, internal medicine, 
and emergency medicine* 
(918) 342^6200* 

SouthCrest Hospital 

Open in 2000, the 
245,0 00“sq ua re-foot 
SouthCrest Hospital in far 
south Tulsa provides specialty 
service in cardiovascular care, 
ort hoped ic/neurosdences, and 
an outpatien t surgery center. 
The Women *s Pavilion 
includes eight labor ;ind 
delivety rooms and a new 
special care nurse Future 
hospital plans include the 


Laureate Psychiatric 
Clinic and Hospital 

Set on forty-seven acres, the 
Laureate Psychiatric Clinic 
and Hospital is a private, not- 
for-profit facility operated 
widiin the Saint Francis Health 
System, TTic hospital treats a 
number of behavioral problems 
including anxiety; bipolar, 
pa n i c , obsess i ve/ co m p ti Is i ve, 
and caring disorders; depres- 
sion; drug and alcohol abuse; 

and schizophrenia, laureate 
also provide,s services lor 
general mental health including 
family therapy and marital 
counseling* (918) 491-5600 or 
la urea re* com* 

Clarennore Indian 
Hospital 

Approximately 80,000 
patients in a rwdvc-counry 
area are eligible for care at the 
Claremore Indian Hospital* 
There, more than thirty-five 
physicians treat patients in the 
areas of optometry, dentistry, 
audiology, behavioral health, 
nutrition, and community 
health* The hospital houses 
specialty clinics in the areas of 


additioji of a sixth floor. disorders. The Neurologic 

(918) 294-4000 or Rehahiliiarion Institute (NRI) 


sou rhcrcsthospital.com . 

Springer Clinic 

Springer Clinic* a i ulsa- 
owned and operated facility, is 
one of the oldest and largest 
miikispecialty medical clinics 
in northeastern Oklahoma, 
employing almost a liundred 
physicians at fifteen locations 
in Tulsa, Bixby, Owasso, 
Broken Arrow, and Jenks. 
Primary care seivices include 
laJiiiiy practice, internal 
medicine, pediatrics, and 
women’s health. (9 1 8) 499- 
4444 or springercliniccom. 

Orthopedic Hospital of 
Oklahoma 

The newest hospital in Tulsa 
is the state-of-the-art Orthope- 
dic Hospital of Oklahoma. 
The hospital otfers advanced 
treatment of musculoskeletal 
disorders and hosts a surgical 
team skilled in reconstructive 
and arthroscopic surgery, total 
joint arthroplasty, spinal 
disorders, complex fracture 
repair, and microsurge r)^ A 
complete rehabilitation team 
is also on hand* 

(9 18) 477-5000 or 


treats patients with traumatic 
brain injury. (918) 438-4257 

or brookhavenhospital.com. 


Hillcrest Heolfh Care 
System 

Whaf began os a single 
hospifoi in 1918 is now one of 
the largest not for-profif 
non sectarian health-care 
systems in Oklahoma, The 
Tulsa -based Hillcrest 
HeofthCore System is the 
parent company for a 
corporation of twenty health- 
care entities ranging from 
medicol centers to physician 
practices to specialty institutes* 
Included within the Hillcrest 
system ore Hillcrest Medical 
Center (below), Children's 
Medical Center, Cushing 
Regional Hosprtaf Eastern 
Oklahoma Medical Center in 
Poteau, Hillcrest Medical 
Group (which includes both 
Tulsa and regional physician 
practices}, H*A* Chapman 
Institute of Medical Genetics, 
and a variety of system 
services. Hillcrest Health Core 
has a staff of more than 700 
physicians and 4,000 
employees. (918} 579-1000 
or hillcresLcom, 


on h oo kl a h o m a * CO m . 

Brookhaven 

At Brookhaven; 
Tulsans Specialty 
Hospital, treatment 
centers on behavioral 
health, with inpatient 
and outpatient services 
for mental health 
problems including 
depressive disorders^ 
anxiety/panlc disorders, 
obsess i ve/ co m p u Is i ve 
disorders, and other 
related mental illnesses, 
inckiding eating 
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Norman 


Pop. 95,694 


J.D. McCarty Center 

The J,D. McCarty Center for Children with Developmental 
Disabilities treats patients with multiple disabUicies, helping them 
become more independent members of society. According to CEO 
Curtis Peters, *'It takes very special, dedicated people to work with 
the clients we have, and we certainly have those kinds of employees 
here.” The McCarty Center, open since 1 948, treats children in 
more than fifh'' disability areas, (405) 32 1 -4830 or jdmc.org. 


Goddard Health Center 

Need a doctor*s note to get 
out of class? Walk over to the 
Goddard Health Center on 
the University of Oklahoma 
campus, a handy alternative to 
standard family health care for 
OU students, faculty, staff, and 
dependents. Lib testing, 
physical therapy, x-rays, and a 
women’s center are among the 
available services. A fully 
stocked pharmacy inside 
Goddard is convenient for 
students. (405) 325-46 1 1 or 
goddard.oii.edu. 

Physical Performance 
Center 

For the latest in physical 
therapy equipment for rehabilita- 
tion and injujy care, check out 


the Physical Performance 

Center operated by Norman 
Regional Hospital. Tlie center 
provides services in occupa- 
tiond and physical therapy, 
aquatic therapy, and sports 
medicine, (405) 447-1571 or 
normajiregional.com/ 
physical perfb rm . h t m 1, 

Physicians Surgical 
Center 

Physicians Surgical Center 
is a modem facility which 
provides patients with a quiet, 
elegant setting, continuous 
nursing airc, and comfortable 
accommodations. In addition 
to the multi specialty outpatient 
procedures performed there, 
the center also ofJers recovery 
care. (405) 364-9789, 


Norman Regional 
Hospital 

Norman Regionol 
Hospital offers top-oFthe4ine 
service and care. The women's 
center has specially designed, 
hotel-like maternity suites with 
state-of-the-art equipment to 
ensure a safe delivery. The 
Breast Care Center is an 
8, 000- square- foot facility 
offering the latest in mam- 
mogrophy, sonography, and 
bone densitometry, ond its 
education room is home to o 
voriety of informative 
brochures. (405) 307-1 OCX) 
or no rma n reg ional . com . 


Norman Radiology 

At Norman Radiology, nine 
doctors are on call to provide 
ultrasound, x-ray, and 
mam mography needs with top- 
of-the-line technology. Don’t 
pack for an overnight stay: 
Norman Radiology is an 
outpatient-only Lcility. (405) 
32 LSI 25. 




Gnffin Memorial Hospital 

Established in 1894, 
Griffin Memorial HospL 
tal, a division of the Hayden 
H. Donahue Mental Health 
Institute, is the only state- 
operated adult psychiatric 
hospital in Oklahoma, 
providing treotment ond 
programs in crisis stabilization 
and acute psychiatric care. 
(405) 321-4880. 


Orthopaedic and Sports 
Medicine Center 

Are those joints and muscles 
I not moving like they used to? 
Maybe orthopedic treatment is 
in your fcj cure. Diagnosis, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and 
prevention are the main goals 
of the Orthopaedic and 
Sports Medicine Center. This 
specialty clinic’s staff is trained 
to deal with problems like 
lower back pain, sprains, and 
torn ligaments. (405) 364- 
7900 or orthonorman.com. 

Cleveland County 
Health Department 

The Cleveland County 
Health Department offers 
many wellness programs. 
Children’s health clinics 
include physical exams, vision 
and hearing screening, and 
infant care training. Immuniza- 
tion clinics provide children’s 
vaccines free of charge. Part of 
the state depanmenr of hciilth, 
the Cleveland Coumy^ Health 
Department helps the commu- 
nity attain healthy standards. 
(405) 321 -4048 or 
heal r h .s ta te.o k. us. 
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H£ county MEMOfllAl- HOSPITAL 


In health there Is freedom, Health is the first of oH hberties." 

— Henri'fredn'c Arniel 


Lawton 

Pop, 92757 


Southwestern Medical 
Center 

Although now owtied by 
die narion's largest hospital 
congiomerace, HCA (based in 
Nashville, Tennessee) 
Southwestern Medical 
Center has a long and rich 
La wco n h i s to ry , Th e fa c i I i ty 
initially opened as the Turner 
and Lewis Private Hospital 
and 1 raining School for 
Nurses in October 1907, 
Today* Southwestern Medical 
Center continues to serv'e 
Lawton with comprehensive 
medical care. The hospital has 
recendy expanded its emer- 
gency room and added a new 
birthingeenrer. ks specialty 
cancer and rehabilitation 
centers also draw patients 
arcawide, (5S0) 531-4700 or 
swriiconljne,com. 


Lawton Indian Hospital 

1 argeted medical treannent 
for the Native Americans ol 
stiuth western Oklalioma 
officially begati in 1 9 1 4 with the 
genesis of the Kiowa Indian 
Hospital. After fifty-three years 
of operation, the federal Indian 
Healdi Service replaced the 
hospital in 1967 with the 
Lawton Indian Hospital, a 
modern facility with ninety 
b cd s , Al t ho ugh I i m i c ed 
staffing and changing times 
have reduced its bed count by 
half, the hospital continues to 
treat around 65,000 outpa- 
tient visits a year, serving 
patienrs in ten counties over a 
9,000-square- mile area. The 
fulLscrvice hospital is a leading 
presence in Oklahoma for 
Indian-specific health care. 
(580) 353-0350 or ihs,gov. 


Hospice of Lawton Area 

With the assistance of the 
United Way, Hospice of 
Lawton Area has been 
providing home care to terminal 
patients for more than seventeen 
years. Patients and families 
receive compassionate assistance 
regardless of age, race, religion, 
diagnosis, or ability to pay. 
Although the Lawton area 
patient- to- nurse ratio is four to 
one, volunteers are continuously 
needed. (580) 248-5885 or 
h osp iceo fiawton .0 rg. 

Assisted Living 

With an increased aging 
population nationwide, assisted 
living centers are becoming 
attractive altcmatives to nursing 
homes or the solo life. In Lawton, 
check out Brookridge Assisted 
Living Center (580/536-9700), 
Ten Oaks (580/353-1 190 or 
I merr i I Igai dens . co m) , and the 
Village on Lee Retirement 
Center {580/536-4848). 

Home Heaith 

Because insurance compa- 
nies limit the amoujit of time 
patients are allowed to stay 
under hospital care, home 
health companies have become 
integral for the continuation 
of me died treatment. In 
Lawton, Quantum Home 
Health {580/248-8481) and 
Gendva Home Health 
Services (580/248-9998 or 
genriva.com) are good bets. 

Comanche County 
Health Department 

S e rvi ng Law t o n *s n ea rl y 
93dK)0 citizens and another 
22,000 counrjwide, the 
Comanche County Health 
Department is both a 
clea r i n gh o u se of 1 n for m aci o n 
and provider of health care. 



Comanche County Memorial Hospital 


Founded in \ 95 1 by a core group of Low+on community 
leoderS; Comanche County Memorial Hospital is the 
largest county hospital in Oklahoma. A network of more than 
150 physicians ond Fifteen rural clinics throughout southeastern 
Oklahoma help to bring convenient heaith core to the patient. 
The hospital, which has open -heart surgery capability, is the 
county's third -largest employer. (580) 355-8620 or 
memorialhealthsource.com . 



/ 
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Reynolds Community 
Army Hospital 

First built in 1 964, Reynolds 
Community Army Hospital 

at Fort Sill replaced an army 
hospital consisting of a temporary 
annex and historic building (which 
still stonds) dating to 1875. Once 
housing the first Indian hospital in 
Oklahoma — the Apache Prisoner^ 
of -War Hospital, where Geronimo 
died of pneumonia in 1 909'^Fort 
Sill's hospitol (nomed in 1 965 For 
Major General Charles Ransom 
Reynolds, above) now primarily 
serves octive-dufy military 
personnel, their families* and 
retirees. Its useful website offers 
dozens of links to other profes- 
sional medical organizations* 
military medical facilities, and 
military departments nationwide. 
{5801 458-2800 or 
rach .sill .omedd .a rmy . m 1 L Ids . 


The Family Planning Clinic 
offers an array of services for 
women, and an HIV/STD 
service addresses intervention, 
cuunsdirig, and testing. The 
deparemem, which also offers 
most immunizations, is 
aggressive in its promotion of 
perstmal and public health 
and seeks to improve to 
national standards in 
Comanche County. Its 
web-site is comprehensiv^e, 

I friendly, and easy to navigate. 
(580) 248-5890 or 

heal[h.statc,ok. us/chds/ 
comanche. 
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Sereteon Wellness Center 

An educational opproach to 
health distinguishes OSU^s 
Seretean Wellness Center, 
with programs in fitness, 
nutrition, cardiopulmonary 
rehabilitation, and physical 
therapy for OSU faculty, staff, 
students, alumni, and the 
community. (405) 744-9355 or 
bullseyemulti media*com. 


Stillwater Medical 
Center 

The only large, acute core 
hospital in town, Stillwater 
Medical Center greets 
visitors on their way into town 
along Highway 51 . The not- 
for-profit hospital's compre- 
hensive services include concer 
care, home health, community 
health education, nutritional 
counseling, and a critical core 
unit. (405)372-1480 or 
stt 1 1 wa ter- medico L orq . 
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Enid 


Pop. 47,045 


Garfield County Health 
Department 

Concerned with everyrhing 
from child health to eldercare 
and most things in between, 
the Garfield County Health 
Department serves diems in 
Enid, Waukomis, Kremlin, 
Drummond, Garber, and 
other area hills and dales. 

(580) 233-0650. 


Integris Bass Baptist 
Health Center 

With three citywide facilities, 
the Integris Bass Baptist 
Health Center is Enid's only 
nonprofit, faith-based hospital. 
Integris Bass recently an- 
nounced an $8.2 milion 
expansion of the emergency 
room and women's center 
(580/233-2300 or integris- 
heolth.com). The new Integris 
Bass Health Pavilion is home to 
a new long-term acute care 
hospital (580/249-4260), 
Integris Bass Meadowlake a 
behavioral treatment center 
focused on children and 
adolescents (580/234-2220). 
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Si Mary’s Regional Medical Center 

Since ics founding in 1915* St. Mary^s Regional Medical Center has 
grown into a 277-bed fociliy with doaors and dentists in virtually every' 
specialty area. St. Maiy’^'s indudes a tweny-foiir-hour trauma center, 
women's unit, rehabilitation center, and fitness faciliy. In late 2000, the 
HCIA- Sachs Institute named St. Maiy's one of the Top 100 orthopedit 
hospitals in the nation. (580) 233-6100 or stmaiy’^sregio nal.com. 


Hedges Regional 
Speech and Hearing 
Center 

Hedges Regional Speech 
and Hearing Center is, says 
executive director Alan 


Livingston, "one of the best- 
kept secrets in Oklahoma.*' 
The speech and audiology 
dink, open since 1955, has a 
caseload of 400 clients and 
twelve speech pathologists. 
(580) 234-3734. 


Surgery Center of Enid 

Owned by twenty physi- 
cians, the Surgery Center of 
£ntd is the area's only 


ambulatory'' surgical center 
(ASC), a fancy term for 
“outpatient surgery^” The center 
prides itself on affordability, 
convenience, and high patient 
satisfaction ratings. Surgery 
Center of Enid has grown in 
each of its six years in business, 
attracting patients from several 
northwestern Oklahoma 
communities. (580) 233-7171 
I orscoe.com. 


Stillwater 


Pop. 39,065 


HomeCall Home 
Health Care 

Bonuses like Horn Med 
Home Monitoring System, 
which allows care providers 
to check on a patient’s 
p rogress via h o m e co m purer, 
make HomeCall Home 
Health Care anything but 
typical. HomeCall, head- 


quartered in Stillwater and 
with branches in Enid, 
Cushing, and Ponca City, 
offers skilled nursing; 
physical, speech, and 
occupational therapy; and 
pediatric services. State 
licensed and fully accredited, 
(405)377-4434 or 
homecal Isti 1 1 water.co m . 


Judith Karman Hospice 

Judith Karman Hospice is a 

nonprofit with a mission: to 
prodde end-of-lile care regardless 
of finances so that clients am die 
in comfort and dignity. The 
organization was founded in 
1979 in honor of Judith Mueller 
Karman, who, prior to her death 
from cancer, asked that a hospice 
organization be established to 
serve the area. Completely 
donor-fonded, Judith Karman 
Hospice provides all services free, 
induding prescriptions, medical 
equipment, and supplies. (405) 
377-80 1 2 or stillwatermall.com. 


that has strengthened medical 
offerings in north-central 
Oklaitoma. Tlie center s 
physicians provide suigical care 
in gastroenterology, 
ophthamolog)^ orthopedics, 
pain management, and urology, 
among others. (405) 780-7000. 


Stillwater Surgery Center 

J ust two years old, the 
Stillwater Surgery' Center is a 
frees tand i ng o u tpat ien t facil i ty 




STEVE PtASMUSSEN 


"The first wealth is heollh/ 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Muskogee 

Pop. 38,310 


Muskogee Regional 
Medical Center 

Muskogee RegionaJ 
Medica] Center^ che main 
hospital in town, provides 
many medical services. But the 
hospital itself has strong roots 
in education* The educational 
services department presents 
communin' education classes 
on topics like Advanced 
Cardiac Life Support and 
Freedom from Smoking. The 
Tom S* Gafford School of 
Mcdicd Technolog)' has a 
fw'clve- month program with 
courses in cliniciil chemistry^ 
immunolog)', and clinical 


micro bioiog)'. (91 8) 682-5501 
or muskogeehealch.com* 

Cardiology Clinic of 
Muskogee 

Heart disease is the number- 
one cause of death in the 
United States, so taking care of 
your ticker is important* Not 
only does the Cardiology 
Clinic of Muskogee provide 
cardiology care but also 
cancer, arthritis, and kidney 
specialists. The clinic’s satellite 
locations provide services to 
Warner, Eufaula, and 
T'ahicquah* (9 1 8) 683-0753 or 
ccom*sakuict. 



Muskogee Veterans Affairs Medical Center 

I hc Muskogee Veterans Affairs Medical Center provides veterans 
with comprehensive services. In October 1999, the center opened its 
remodeled women’s clinic, and the education -focused center has ses'eral 
approved training programs for smdenis and health-care w'orkers* (9 1 8) 
68 3-326 1 or www. visn 1 6. med .va.gov/ us kogee/ i n des * h tm h 


Children’s Clinic 

C'hildren have special 
medical need.s, including 
i mm Li nidations and des'clop- 
mental tracking* Three board- 
certified pediatriciams own 
and operate the Children’s 
Clinic, which provides 
pediatric care, x-ray, labwork, 
and minor emergency care to 
children in the Muskogee 
area* (918)687-4411. 


Green Country 
Behavioral Health 
Services 

Green Country Behavioral 
Health Services, opened in 
1979, provides comprehensive 
outpatient behavioral sendees 
and substance abuse services* The 
center also includes a medication 
clinic, a freestanding residential 
care facility, and an inpatient 
crisis unit* (9 1 8) 682-8407. 


Bartlesville 


Children’s Medical 
Center 


Pop. 34,748 


Children’s Medical Center 
provides outpatient behavioral 



Grand Lake Mental 
Health Center 
Grand Lake Mental 
Health Center is based in 
Nowota but has many 
satellite locations, including 
the Bartlesville office. The 
mission of the center is to 
provide □ supportive 
environment for the mentally 
ill. With an emphasis on 
community involvement 


GLMHC offers outpatient 


Jane Phillips Medical Center 

Associated widi the St.John Health System in Tulsa, die not-for- 
profit Jane Phillips Medical Center serves nordieastern Oklahoma 
and southeastern Kansas* In 2000, the hospital opened the Physical 
Medicine Center and a new w'arm water therapy swimming pool, 
which offers therapeutic aquatics classes for those suffering from 
arthritis and fibromyalgia. With perks like nurridon education and 
monitored exercise, the Cardiac Pulmonary Rehabilitation Program 
helps heart patients learn healthy habits* (9 1 8) 333-7200 orjpmc.org. 


programs for adults, 
children, and adolescents. 
(918) 337-8080 or 
gimhc.neh 



mental health services hit 

children, focusing on group and 
outpatient therapies. 'Hie center 
is part of the Tulsa Regional 
Behavioral Health Services and 
works closely with Bartlesville, 
Paw'huska, and Nowata schools. 
(918)3364262* 

Bartlesville Physical 
Rehabilitation 

The 8,000-square-foot 
BartlesvIUe Physical Reha- 
bilitation is privately owned 
and was opened in 1 995* 
Special services iiidude aqua, 
stroke, hand, and balance 
therapy. Another specially' is 
pediames, and the facility is 
stocked with special children’s 
rehabilitation equipment* 
(918)331-9922. 
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HEALTH ISSUE 


,T - 9 


RESOURCES 


Ponca CITY 

Pop. 25,919 


Kay County 
Health Department 

With two offices in 
Ponca City and one in 
Blackwell, the Kay County 
Health Department offers 
a variety of health services, 
fhe Children’s First 
program is a community- 
based family resource 
program which offers 
public health service to 
families expecting or caring 
for their first child. 

Vaccines and general health 
care arc also available. 

(580) 762- 164 lor 
health.state.ok.us/chds/kay. 


C&D Home 
Health Agency 

C&D Home Health 
Agency provides services to 
those in need who are unable 
to leave their homes. Regis- 
tered nurses and certified 
nurse’s aides are at the 
patient’s side to evaluate 
medical needs, monitor 
response to treatment, 
administer medication, assist 
with bathing and dressing, 
and do a little housekeeping, 
too. Established in 1994, the 
company provides service in 
the comfort of the patient’s 
home. (580) 762-5815. 


I 
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Via Christi Oklahoma Regional Medical Center 
Via Christi Oklahoma Regional Medical Center is a 

full-service acufe care hospital that offers inpatient nursing care, 
surgical facilities, intensive care, pediatrics, and labor and delivery 
(580/765-3321 or sjrmcpc.com). In April, the center will add a 
helicopter to its list of emergency care features. St. Joseph Cancer 
Center of Northern Oklahoma, a freestanding state-of-the-art 
outpatient radiation and chemotherapy center, is also run by Via 
Christi Health System of Wichita (580/767*13(X)). 


Outpatients Surgical 
Center of Ponca City 

Patients arc in and out at the 
Outpatients Surgical Center 
of Ponca City with hundreds 
of different surgical proce- 
dures available, including 
orthopedic, dental, and plastic 


surgery. Surgeries are per- 
formed by the patient’s own 
I doctor, assisted by members of 
the center’s specially trained 
staff. Recoveiy takes place at 
home, with little disruption of 
the patient’s normal routine. 

! (580)762-0695. 


Shawnee 



Pop. 28,692 


Unity Health Center 
Unity Health 
Center, the only acute 
care hospital in 
Shawnee, provides 
services in two loca- 
tions. The two main 
hospitals recently 
merged and serve as a 
north and south 
campus. Both offer the 
same services as 
before, including 
radiology, obstetrics, 
and physical therapy. 
No matter where you 
live in Shawnee, Unity 
Health Center is just a 
short drive away. (405) 
273-2270. 
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Citizen Potawatomi 
Nation Health Services 

Owned by the Potawatomi 
tribe and funded by the federal 
Indian Health Services, this 
clinic offers a range of services 
for tribal members. The 
Citizen Potawatomi Nation 
Health Services include 
doctors, dentists, and psychia- 
trists who provide care in areas 
like behavioral and substance 
abuse, public health, and 
general medical care. (405) 
878-4693. 

Angelic Family Hospice 

Dedicated to providing a 
holistic approach to care. Angelic 
Family Hospice’s approach 
offers an alternative to repeated 
hospital visits for terminally ill 
patients, providing ser\ices such 
as home health aids, physical 
therapy, and continuous in- 
home care. (405)275-8300. 


Shawnee Medical 
Center Clinic 

' With 80 percent of the 
physicians in Shawnee 
practicing here, the Shawnee 
Medical Center Clinic offers 
specialty care, ultrasound, 
mammography, and physical 
therapy. This is the place to 
go in Shawnee when in need 
of general medical attention. 
Some thirty doctors specializ- 
ing in different areas such as 
orthopedic medicine and 
pediatrics arc conveniently 
located just a couple of doors 

I away from one another. 

! (405)273-5801. 

i 




OKIAHOM 

NAMAMERia 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 


I-800-386-6SS2 • www.oktourism.com 






StBjr in the charming University 6 
of Oklahoma town of Norman for C 
convenient access to Oklahoma 0^, 
Prairie art and (itstoiy, great rltning 
and shoppinjl 


PLAT tke tiay 
SAVE on lodging 
I-8007677260 ext 

wvra .vt 51 tno rman xo m 

MQMUM CONVfHnOll AM VISITS 



Our History 
W^l Intrigue 
You. 


Our Hospitality 
Will Spoil 
You. 


Our Spirit 
Will Move 
You. 





ft's not like any museum I've 
ever seen! We ran touch 
and play and imagine life In 
a child-size townl Come and 
experience it for yourself* 

JasmineJ'lorair^J 

CHILDREN’S museum 

Seminole. Oklahoma 
1-800-259-KIDS 

. ..where children pby to learn 
S adults learn to play. 

1714 Highway 9 W 
r405J 382-0950 

Hours open: 

Tues. - Sat, 1 0am - 5pm 
Sunday 1 pm - 5pm 



Ok&titom. 

Jdj 8-13, 2002 

INTEBNAWL 
FINALS TOUTB 

RODEO 

Top high school rodeo athletes 
will compete for over 
$225,000.00 in COLD 
HARD CASH! I Olh Edition 
Reunion activities. Two 
Performances daily, 
Saturday finals performance. 

Formr^ mforniRUon: 

(405) 275 7020 or (SOO) 7627695 
www.shawneeexpo.org 



Hospitality. , 


CONVtMION 
& VISITORS 
BUREAU 
9MJ-991-6717or 
405743*3697 


Mark 
Your 
Calendar! 


April 4-5: 

April 5-6: Stillwitkr Home 
Builders Home & Garden Show 
April 20r Celebrate StiUmter 
Festivai - Run for the Arts 
Fme Art & Musk Festivai 
April 20: 

April 24: 0/i Central Mumims 
Victorian Sodai 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
VISIT C0ME2STILLWATER.CaM 



neffp ONfON 

BURe^RPAY 

fmmt 

powurom ft teem 

mr 4. wo2 

/Oam. -5pm 

The RURGiR DAY FESTTVAL 

is a IribulB to the aromatic, 
unique burgers which hove 
been cooked doily in El Reno 
since the early 1 900$. You'll see 
the cooking of the world's 
largest Fried onion hamburger, 
weighing over 750 pounds, 
There are fflony ochviHes kids 
as well os live entertainment on 
ifiree stages, o classic cor show, 
craft show and much more. 

For more informotton, contact 
Et Reno Main Street 
(405) 262-6888 
E-moil: mainstreef@elreno.org 







GREEN COUNTRY 

I-800-922-2II8 • www.greencountryok.com 


OmHOMA 

NAIMAMERia 



THE GREENWOOD CULTURAL (ENTER IS HOME TO: 

The Black Wall Street Memorial • Oklahoma Jazz Hall oj Fame 
’ Ruins to Renaissance” Permanent exhibit oj the igzi Race Riot 
Mable B. Little Heritase House • Gtt Shop 
Tour Arrangements ^or to or more • Free Admission 


FROM THE TURN OF THE CENTURY through the early 1920 s. Tulsa’s 
Greenwood District grew to become one of the country’s most prosperous 
African-American communities. Today, the historic Greenwood District 
serves as an important lesson in human courage and perseverance, and a 
vivid reminder of Tulsa's early African-American citizens wlto created a 
thriving community that holds a unique place In Tulsa history. 


J22 North Greenwood Avenue • Tulsa, OK 
918.996.1020 * Hours: Mon. - Fii. 9am to 9pm; Sat. 10am to ipm 
www.greenwoodculturalcenter.com 



Relive the Heritage 

Relive ihe heritage of the Cherokee, Chickasaw; ChtKtaw. 
Creek and Seminole tribes in Indian Territory. 

2(M)2 MAJOR KVKM S SCHKDCLE 
Apr. 6-7: Outdoor Indian Market 
Apr. 6-30: Art Under The Oaks Gallery Exhibit 
May 5-31: T\ut Person show: Merx' Jacobs and Sam Kidd 
June I -23: Father and dan ft liter .show: Bill and Traci Rabbit 
June 30 -July 31: Competitive Art Show 
Oct. 6-31: Masters Art Show 

THE 

FIVE 

CIVILIZED 
TRIBES ♦ MUSEUM 

Agency Hill. Honor Heights Drive • Muskogee. OK 74401 
(918) 683-1701 • Hours: Mon.- Sat. 10-5: Sun. I -5 



“My mother told me: 'If you don't get help you're going to 
die .' I wanted my life back and my family back." 

- Narconon Graduate 




N^RCnNON" 

II F» O W Ir* E> 

Drug Addiction Treatment with a 76% 
Success Rate! 

Call Today for more information! 

68-6933 



Oklahoma Melhodi 


Gracious 
Retirement 
Living 
since 1956 

4134 E.31sf Street 
Tulsa, OK 74135 
(918)743-2565 


OMM offers these Garden 
Apartment settings bnd many 

omer comfortable living 

options on the campus , JU 

Independent Living 
Aportment 


For more fifonnatioii, see our od in your liilso Soulliwesteni M Yelow Poges. 


OKIAHOMA 

NAnVEM^ ‘ 


iMERKX 


KAWLAKE 




1-800-671-6985 • www.kawlake.com 

. ■ 


ASSOCIATION 


a VCClSSUTlfl^ word urilizing vnir C^CpCVt advice, 

and the latest advances in cancer treatment 


PrOVTOING cutting EGDE medicine /VND access to areas 
FOR EMOTIONAL, SOCIAL, AND SPIRITUAL STRENGTH. 


609 N'lrginia Ave. 
Ponca City, OK 74601 
(580) 737-1300 


CancerC'/ 
Blood Care/ 

We^rc here Jo r you. ! 


Ponca City Open MRI 

Ponca City Open MRI oilers you the latest in 
diagnostic performance and patient comfort with the 
patient-oriented Hitachi Airis II MRI system featuring: 

An open-air, non-claustrophohic design 
Virtually unlimited weight capacity 
Advanced technology for superb image resolution & 
tissue contrast equal to closed systems 

Medicare, IIMO**, PPOs and other plans accepted along with Visa and Mastercard. 

Ask your physician to contact Ponca City Open MRI today! 
2112 N. 14TH PONCA CITY. OK 74601 • (580) 762-6740 


Blackwell 

a Great Stop on 1-35, Exit 222 


While in Blackwell visit: 

• Top of Oktalionia Museum 

• Historic Electric Park Pavilhii 
•Hie Dentilcti Railroad . ^ r 

• 6 .Autiifue Mal/s-Orer 250 Dealeis, 

Open 7 days a uvek 

• Outstaudiny dining mid shopping 

• Rl ' parks and Golf Course! 

Dont miss BlacfcWcHs 

Annual Tulips A Bloom Festival, 

Saturday April 6, 2(K)2! 




(8(M1) 800-8000 (800) 329-74ft6 (800) 228-5150 

For infortiiation. cotuact the Blackwell Chamber of Commerce 
120 S. Main / (580) 363-4195 / e-mail: chambeKff kskc.net ^ 
Visit oiir weKsite - \%'W'w.black^yctlchamber.org ^ 


Via Christi Care 

You can feel the difference. 



Via Christi 

Oklahoma Regional Medical Center 

Ponca City 

Ponca City, OK • 580-765-3321 
www.viachristiok.org 



lOUTPATIENT 

SURGICAL 

CENTER 


OF PONCA CITY 


Wishing 
Oklahomans 
good health 
today and 
in the future. 


400 FAIRVIEW, SUITE 50 
PONCA CITY, OK 74601 

(580) 762-0695 
FAX (580) 765-9406 





1 - 800 - 722-8180 

www.kiamichicountry.com 


Oklahoma's 


laAMlCHljf 

XOaNTRV 

Where OKlahoms’s Day ^ 





Jacuzzis 
Fireplaces [ 


Fishing 


Hiking 


Mt. Bikes 
Canoes 


^or peace, reioxatiem, and sofitiwfe 

Come to <T^er’s <Eftge 

580.244.7296 


www.RiversEclgeCotlages.com 

Flwy 4 East of Smilhvillc * 3cS miles North of Broken Bow 


Great for famiUw, 
Idea! for con pies 


Upper Molt main Fork’s 
only Luxury Cona\^es 




gepe”' 




OMETOWN. 





ATTRACTIONS 
- FESTIVALS 
■ TOURS 




•2?.- 

^ lU ' 

■ - k-.f' ^ 


T '2 


City, of McAlester - Tourism 


■P.Q. Box 578 McAlester, OK 
910-421-4998 


cityofmcalester.com - tourism@icok.net 





One Clark Bass Boulevard • McAlester. Oklahom; 
9 I 8 426-1 800 • vvww.mrhcok.com 




me/ Spl^ of . 

We’re Here . . . Here to Help . . . Here to Care 


2CX12 CALENDER OF EVENTS' 




12 - t6 


U 


14-15' 


July 

Septemtj^' 

December 


25-26 


WkJe Garaga Sak? 

Pcfum Outlaw [Jays & Car Show 
Cmz Night (Stigler Car Qub) 

StiglCf Town Camfvai 

Stiglef Reunion Days / Arts & Crafts 

Junior Rodeo ’ 

Kkrta 4th of JuJy Crfiabn ^ 

Sligler RoupcMJp Crfub ^ 

Ha4t«ePtfirfunty Fair 
Fall Fe^ival Car Show / Arte A. 
Stigiar Anhuai Christmas Paiade 





OKIAHOMA 

NAIMM^ ‘ 


iMERia 


RED CARPET COUNTRY 

I~800fA47-26^98 • www.redcarpetcountry.com 






Witness.. 


Summer Bat 
Watching at 
Selman Bat Cave 
Managed by the 
Oklahoma Department 
of Wildlife Conservation 


Call 405/424-0122 or 
40S/S21-4616 to register 

www.wildlifedepartment.com 



Cattle Drives 
Hunting 



The Heritage \m 

FAIRVIEW: OK 
Gateii YiV to Sl^'OkkikmKt 

Located on LJS Highway 60 . 
LaigCj clean rooms designed 
w'ich comfort in mind. Your 
Red Carper Counrr\' head- 
quarters — close to the Gloss 
Mountains, the Great Salt 
Plains, Alabaster Caverns and 
hunting, fishing and golf. 
Enjoy golf at our beautiful 
Fairvicw Countrj^ Club course. 
Call for reservrations. 

US Highwav 60 

(580) 227-2554 
wn'H'JTeHtageinnmoteLami 
fieritageinn @pidi. net 



Have 




March 9-10 Rich 

Ridenour, Pianist, 
with the Enid 
Symphony 
Orchestra and 
Symphonic choir 
( 580 ) 237-9646 


March 23 Centennial 
Celebration of the 
Enid Rre Department 
Combat Challenge — 
Antique Fire 
Truck Parade 
( 580 ) 234-0541 


ENID 


8*-22£LM43 


April 6-7 Mozart’s 
'Requiem' featuring 
the Enid Symphonic 
Orchestra and 
Symphonic Choir. 
( 580 ) 237-9646 


April 1M4 Westlake April 19-21 Rocky 


Kite Festival and 
Competition 
"Fly fora Cure" 

( 580 ) 796-2403 


Mountain Federation 
of Mineralogica! 
Society Show and 
Convention — Enid 
Gem and Mineral 
Society "Rocks Out 
of the Blue in 2002" 
( 580 ) 234-1966 





GETAWAYS: WELLNESS SPAS 





BY MELINDA FOREMAN 

CARE 


A Survey of Oklahoma Spas 


W ith the busy lifestyle most Americans lead, its easy to forger 
that our body is our temple — for life. As time passes, skin 
droops, muscles tighten, and health problems can balloon into serious 
concerns. Self-care, inside and out, is no longer viewed as indulgent 
but neceSv'vary. High-quality, aflfordable body treatments, once hard to 
find, are now right around the corner. No more flights to Europe for a 
world-class facial or visits to Sajita Fc for a professional massage: 
Oklahoma offers a number of facilities with a wide varieev' of health 
and be;uity services, from residential programs to fifteen-mi note stress 
relievers. These companies make your body their business, whisking 
you away from it all with a focus on healthy living. 


Diabetic Pore Skin Therapy, left, made by Anastasia Marie 
Laboratories in Oklahoma City, is a popular product for diabetic 
skin disorders and a treat for anyone's skin. 


LIFESTYLE CENTER OF AMERICA 

ROUTE 1, BOX 4001, SULPHUR 


Lifestyle Center of America specializes in 
seven, twelve, and nineteen -day health manage- 
ment sessions at its gorgeous campus amid the 
Arbuckle Mountains, People from just about 
everywhere come to LCA to manage iheir weight, 
combat heart disease, and improve their overall 
health. But most — 50 percent — take advantage of 
LCA's Diobetes Mastery Program for patients with 
type 2 diabetes. The medically based facility is 
more akin to a hotel than a hospital (but don't plan 


to spend much time in your room), and all 
programs are physician^supervised with a full 
physical assessment and consultation. Tasty vegan 
meals, hydrotherapy, and massage therapy round 
out LCA's total body wellness approach. Seven- 
day Healthy Lifestyle program, $2,595; twelve - 
day Lifestyle Focus, $4,295; and the program 80 
percent of LCA's guests choose, the nineteen-day 
Health Mastery Program, $6,495. (800) 21 3- 
8955 or lifestylecenter.org. 



"Of one thing I am certain, the body is not the measure of healing— peoce is the measufe. 

— George Melton 






RENAISSANCE SALON AND SPA 


COTTONWOOD SALON SPA 


THIRTY-FIVE EAST THIRTY -THIRD STREET, EDMOND 


10440 NORTH BROADWAY EXTENSION. OKUHOMA CITY 


Cottonwood Salon Spa. a 

1 0.000-square'foot facility located in 
Edmond, was designed by owner Linda 
Tolley to be casual and airy, "Our 
clients are comfortable whether they 
show up In sweats or pearls/ she says. 
And the decidedly nonfluffy interior is 
cozy for men. too. The Gentlemar>'s 
Stress Reliever ($ 1 75) is o three-ond'O- 
holbhour tour that includes a facial, 
sixty-minute massage, and a choice of a 
grooming manicure or pedicure sons 


polish, of course. The Spa Pedicure ($45) 
is □ Cottonwood specialty: While clients 
luxuriate atop a pedicure throne with o 
Jacuzzi foot tub. they enjoy customized 
exfoliating scrubs, aromatic oils, and 
paraffin treatments. s definitely a 
pampering service/ says Tolley. 
Cottonwood's hair salon sells hard-to- 
find products like Bumble Bumble and 
Guinot. If you haven't spent enough yet, 
continue that indulgence in the Cotton- 
wood gift shop. (405) 340-1700. 


R enaissance Salon and Spa is noted for its unique location and superior services. Since 
January 200 U Renaissance, originally opened in 1994, has been nestled in a 
drca-191 1 farmhouse. Try the Aveda Essential Facial ($55)» which includes cleansing, 
a glycolic acid exfoliation, aromatic towels, extraction, and a massage of the face and 
neck. For head-to-toe treatment, team it with a reflexolog}" session ($27,50). Marjorie 
DeLong, who owns the salon with her husband. Richard, says it*s easy to have movie- 
star skin with a visit every four weeks. The more ambitious can indulge in the Beauty 
Sampler ($310), which begins with a sea salt exfoliation followed hy a full massage, an 
Aveda Essential Facial with glycolic treatment, and a manicure and pedicure. In the 
final steps of the sampler, haircut, style, and makeup application leave you fresh-faced 
and ready to be seen. (405} 75 1-B888; salon ren, com. 


5300 NORTH GRAND BOULEVARD, 

SUITE 205, OKLAHOMA CITY 

I FyouVe looking for a Uede more ilian the basic 
facial but something short of a (ace-lift, tiy^botox 
injections to diminish those pesky^ forehead lines and 
crow s feet. ITiey run $200 per area at the Medical 
Spa, pact ofjuan Brou^s plastic surgery practice in 
Oklahoma Cit)\ The spa also offers Silklight 
Cellulite ITicrapy, $500 for eighteen sessions. ^Fhis 
deep-tissue ma.ssage treatment uses intense pressure 
to manipulate die skin ajid muscles underneath, thus 
reducing unattractis'e bumps and divots on die 
body's lumpier locations. Collagen injections and 
permanent makeup applications are also aviiilable. 
Trained, certified technicians and registered nurses 
administer aJl treatments. Amid all this technolog}', 
one conventional spa treatment is available at the 
Medicsil Spa, a deluxe seaweed body wrap ($1 50), 
(405) 945-Ot}Q I ; drfirou.cQm. 


SPA SOUTHERN HILLS 

1902 EAST SEVENTY-FIRST STREET. TULSA 

Open since June 2001 . Spa Southern 
Hills has no attached salon facilities, so droning 
hair dryers won't distract guests from the luxury 
surrounding them. If your skin is still reeling from 
dry winter weather, try an Algae Body Mask 
($1 25) to rejuvenate and aid in elasticity. In 
herbal detox treatments like this one, customers 
are wrapped in towels saturated in the detox 
solution. Then, while customers recline 
comfortably, an Austrolion Vichy Shower 
rinses and cleanses the body. A thirty-minute 
hydrating massage compleles the luxurious 
procedure. If your visit leaves you feeling like o 
wet noodle, the spa is conveniently located in 
the Southern Hills Marriott. (91 8) 493-2646. 


THE MEDiCAL SPA 
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Detach the postage-paid 
Reader Response Card 


Free Information 

Find out more about attractions, lodging, 
shopping, dining, and special events from 


e 

Circle the numbers that 
con“espond with the 
advertisers you want to 
find out about, 

e 

Drop the postage-paid 
card in the mail. 


Oklahoma advertisers. It’s easy! 



(KLAHOMA 

Tulsa 



1 Bartlesville CVB 

2 Blackwell Chamber of Commerce 

3 Carter Healthcare 

4 Th e C h i Id ren 's C enter 

5 Deaconess Hospital 

6 Denison, TX, Chamber of Commerce 

7 Edmond CVB 

8 El Reno Fried Onion Burger Day 

9 Enid CVB 

10 Five Civilized Tribes Museum 

1 1 Frontier Country Marketing Associotion 

12 G ree n Cou n tr y Ma rketi ng As soc ia ti on 

1 3 G ree n wood C u Itu ra I Ce n \e r 

14 Healthcare Innovations 

15 Heart of Oklahomo Expo 

16 Heritage Inn 

17 Integris Hospital 

IB Jasmine Moron Children's Museum 

19 Kaw Loke Association 

20 Kiamichi Country Associatior^ 

21 Lawton Fort Sill Chomber of Commerce 
21 Me Al ester Regional Medical Center 

23 Me A! ester Tourism 



24 Norco non 

25 Norman CVB 

26 Oklahoma Department of Wildlife 

27 Oklahomo Heart Hospital 

28 Oklahomo Methodist Manor 

29 Oklahoma Notural Gos 

30 Oklohoma Pork Council 

31 Oklahoma Transportation Authority 

32 Oklahoma Medical Research Foundotion 

33 OU Medical Center 

34 Outpatient Surgical Center of Ponca City 

35 Ponca City Concer & Blood Core 

36 Ponca City Open MRl 

37 Red Carpet Country Assodation 

38 The River's Edge Cottages 

39 Salmon Ranch 

40 Shawnee CVB 

41 State Farm Insurance 

42 Stillwater CVB 

43 Tan & Tone America 

44 TrizecHahn 

45 Via Christi Medical Center of Ponca City 

46 Windsor Market 



EVENTSGUIDE 


A 


GUIDE TO 
EVENTS 


ACTIVITIES AND 
STATEWIDE 


ARDMORE 

Taste of Ardmore Mar 18, Pofking Plaza 
[5801 22dr6246 

Children's Rodeo Clown Costume Con* 
test Apt 6, Main Street, (5801 226^246 

Pork Cleanup Day Apr 20, Lake Murray State 
Park [580} 223-4044 

BARTLESVILLE 

Community Center Adorns Blvd and Chero' 
kee Ave Mar 4, Porgy & Bess, Mor 9, Sym- 
phony Orchestra Presents A World Premier 
SymphoriY Featuring Jose PouJ Bernatdo Apr 
4, Chorol Society Presents The CreatJon. Apr 
14, Symphony Ofchesfro Presents Young Art 
isis Concert. Apr 18, Celebrity Attraclrons 
Presents A Buddy Holly Story. Apr 2 1 Com- 
munity Concert Associotion Presents Monhat- 
ton Rhythm Kings Apr 2/ 28. Civic Ballet 
Presents Tofzan. |918| 336-2782 

Spirit of the Mask Mar 1-Api 21 , Price 
Tower Arts Center. [918] 336-4949 

CHECOTAH 

Honey Springs Bottlefield 1863 Honey 
Springs Ballletield Rd Mar 16, Candlelight 
Tout. Mar 16. Apr 13 Civil War Reenoct- 
ment, (9181 473-5572 

March for Porks Apr 20, FounToinbead 
Slate Pork. [91 8| 6894607 

OuvaM Chompion Steer Wrestling 
Jackpot Apr 26-28. Duvall Arena. (9181 
473-2653 

DUNCAN 

The Senator Wore Pantyhose Apr 1 9-20, 
26-27, Simmons Center , [580) 255-7042 

Junior Livestock Show & Sole Mar 5'8. 
Farfgrounds |5 8 0| 255-05 1 0 

Spring Stroll Mor 24. Downtown [580] 
252-8696 

Spring Bluegrass Festival Apr 26-28, Shady 
Ooks Lokeview RV Park. (530) 255-7042 

EDMOND 

University of Central Oklahoma 

Miiclreil Hall 1 00 N UnjversSty, Mar 7- 1 0 
House of Blue leaves, Apr 25-28 The Dtviii 
ers. [405] 97 A 3375 

Broodway Tonight Presents Titanic Mor 

1 2. Santo Fe High School. [4051 974-3375 

Scottish Heritoge Festival Mor 23-24, 
Hofer Park. (405) 769-962 1 

What's Cooking Mar 23-Apr 30, Historical 
Society Museum. [405] 769-9621 

Broadway Tonight Presents Big River; 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

Apr 1 , Edmond North High School. [405) 
974-3375 


ENID 

Chisholm Troil Expo Center 1 11 W 

Purdue. Mar 7-12, Northwest District Junior 
Livestock Show, Mor 16-17, Corvette Expo. 
Mor 30-31 , Home & Gorden Show. (580) 
237-0238 

Symphony Center 301 W Broodwoy. Mor 9- 
1 - Rich Ridenour: Pionisf, Apr 67, Mozort Re- 
quiem Symphony. (580) 237-9646 
Brown Bog Luncheons Mor 6. 13. 20. Mu- 
seum of the Cherokee Strip (580) 237-1907 
Rocks out of the Blue Apr 9-21 , Fairgrounds. 
[580] 233-1852 

Roustabouts Show AAar 7, Briggs Auditorium, 
Northern Okbhoma College. |580) 6286334 

Railroad Appreciation Day Apr 27. Railroad 
Museum. (580) 233-3051 

GUTHRIE 

Lazy E Arena 9600 Lazy E Dr. Mar 8-10, 
Timed Event Chompionship of the World. 
Mar 15-17, Rope for the Trucb. Apt 19-20, 
89er Cebbrotion Rodeo- (405) 282-3004 
Ancestor Fair Mor 23. Family Life Center. 
(405) 282-8492 

Art Walk AAor 30, Downtown [405] 260*2345 

Old-Timers Baseball Game Apr 19, Cotton- 
wood Plots [405] 282-1889 

LAWTON 

Community Theatre 1316 NW BeH Avenue. 
Mcf 1-3.c 'v, The Man Who Came to Dinner. 
Apr 12-27, Bus Slop. [580] 355-1600 
Oklohoma! Ma^ 7-10, Cameron Univeisity, 
[580] 581 2478 

Prince of Peace Easter Pageant Mot 23, 

30 Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 
(5801429-3361 

City Ballet Presents Spring Concert Apr 27, 

AAcAAohon Auditorium j580J 357-2700 

MUSKOGEE 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum Honor 
Heights Dr. Mar 3-3 1 , Student Art Show. Apr 
6-30. Art Under the Ooks indion Market. 
[918) 683-1701 

Okie Whittlers Show Apr 5-6, Arrowhead 
Mall, [918J 683-1573 

Strawberry Festival Apr 6, Memoriol Chris- 
tian CH-ji (9181687-1361 
Bare Bones Int'l Film Festival Apr 1 7-2 1 , 

401 W Broodwoy (918)8691451 

NORMAN 

Holmberg Half University of Oklahoma, 560 
Parringion Ovof. Mar 1-8, OU Opera The- 
oter Presents CosI Fon Tutte Apt I 9-20, OU 
Opero Theoter Presents Gianni Schiacci. 
1405) 325-7372 



THIS POET IS OUR POET 

A Smithsonian Exhibition 

Woody Giifhrie was one of the song- 
writingesh life-lovingest men ever, A traveling 
Smithsonion institution exhibit will stop at the 
Oklahoma Historical Society until May 4 to 
celebrate the legendary Okemoh folk singer, 
songwriter, and author. 

Along with the exhibit will be information 
and programs about Huntington's disease, the 
degenerative brain disease that took Guthrie's 
life at age fifty-five* Jim Keating, president of 
the Oklahoma Chapter of the Huntington's 
Disease Society of America, says one in ten 
thousand Americans has the genetic disease, 
which slowly reduces the obility to speaks 
wolk, and reason* 

The Smithsonian exhibit, which debuted at 

the Autry Museum of Western Heritage in 
Los Angeles in June 1 999, disploys Guthrie's 
originol song lyrics, letters, cartoons, record- 
ings, memorabiita, and artwork. Guthrie's fifty- 
two-y ear-old daughter Nora Guthrie worked 
three years with the Smithsonian to prepare 
the retrospective, which weighs 20,000 
pounds and arrived at OHS in two semitrailer 
trucks* Says Nora, "Even people who consider 
themselves Woody Guthrie fans will see o part 
of Woody they never thought of bebre." 

—Desiree Webber 

"This Land is Your Land: The Life and Legacy of 
Woody Guthrie" wi(/ be on display through Moy 4, 
2002, of the Ok/ohomo Histon'co/ Society, 2 ? 00 
North Lincoln Bou/evord in Okfohomo City. 
Admission to the museum and the exhibit is free. 
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Lake Thunderbird Stare Park 1301 

Aiamedo Dr Mar 20, DuJch Oven Cooking 
For Begmners. Apr 19. Advanced Dutch 
Ove n Cook i ' . 1 ] [405 k 3 2 1 '463 3 
Rupel Jone$ Theatre 563 Elm Ave, Mar MO, 
Nine. Apr 4-7, Modern Reperfory Dance Theater 

[405] 325-41 01 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natu- 
ral History 240 1 Chatauqua Ave. Mor I 1 7, 
Symbols of Foith d Belief: The Afl of the Motive 
American Chirrch. Mar 1 -Apr 30. Birds in Flight, 
Mar 1 -Apr 30, Wood on ihe Wing. Mar 1 5 'Apr 
30, Women Behind the Camera in Oklahoma 
Bebre 1907. Apr 630. Art 6^ the Animal. (405J 
325 471 2 

Lifestyles of the American Indian Mar 1 2. 

Tribes Gallery. |405| 329-4442 

Festival of Spirituals Mar 24, First Baptist 
Church. (405) 364-8962 
Chief White Bull Speaks the Truth Apr 4- 

26. Jocobson House. (405) 366 1 667 
Medieval Fair Apr 5-7. Brondt Park. (405] 
288-2536 

Student Exhibition Apr 5-28, Fred Jones Jr. 

Museum of Arf. [405} 325-3272 
Birdhouse Contpetition & Exhibition Apr 

1 3-30, Firehouse Arts Center, [405] 329-4523 
As You Like It Apr 18-28, Wei tzenh offer The- 
□lie (405) 325-4101 

89er Day Celebration .Apr 20, Cl^'veland 

CoL/nly Historical Museum. (405) 3210156 

Kids for Kindness Festival Apr 20. Reeves 
Pork. (4051 3667229 

Christmas in April Apr 27, Citywide. (405) 
701-2149 

March of Dimes Walk America Apr 27, 


Andrewa Park, (405) 848-463 1 

Farmers Market Apr 30. Oevelond County Fair- 
grounds. [405) 3604721 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Children's Theatre 3000 General Pershing 
Blvd- Mor 5-15, Remembering the World of 
Anne Frank. Apr 1 1-30, The Three Muske- 
teers. [405)951-001 1 

Civic Center 201 N Walker. Mor 2, Conler- 
bury Chorot Society Presents Golden Oldies 
Mor 9. Philharmonic Presents Brillionl Sound 
Paintings. Mar 10, Sacred Music Series Pre- 
senis Traitiaine Hawkins: Gospel Singer. Mar 
1 7, Carol Brice Series Presents Melinda 
Wokefteld: Soprano. Mar 19-24, Celebrity 
Attroctions Presents My Fair Lady. Mor 29-30. 
Pops Presents Five by Design, Apr 2-7, Rent. 
Apr 13, Philharmonic Presents A Grand Night 
for Woodwinds. Apr 14, Discovery Family 
Concerts Presents The Secret Garden. Apr I 9- 
2 1 , Ballet Oklahoma Presents Cinderella Apr 
27, Conterbury Chorol Society Presents Tango 
Take Three. |405| 2972584 

National Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum 1700 NE 63rd Si. Mor 1-12 
Winter Comp: Horroring the Legacy. Mar 1- 
30, The Santo Fe Influence: Notive Americon 
An (4051 478-2250 

Oklohoma City University 2501 N 
Blockwelder Ave. Mar 1-3, Romea Juliet, 
(4051 521-5 1 2 1 . AAar 3. Film Institute Presents 
The Sweet Hereoher, (4051 521-5472 Apr I 1- 
1 4, The House of Blue Leaves, ]405} 521-5121 

Omnipiftx 2100 NE 52nd Street, Mar 13, Re* 


ceril Artwork by Janice Montgomery. Mor 1-20 
Winter Nights. Mar 1 -Apr 30. The Search for 
Life in the Universe. Mor 8-Api 30. To Be on 
Astronaut. Mar 2-30, Young Artists Gollery. 
Mor 9- Apr 15. Oklohomo Art Guild, Mar 15- 
16 Star Stotion One Days. Mar 21 -Apr 30. 
Spring Nlghfs. Apr 1 3-30, The Lost Spacecrali 
Liberiy Bell Recovered. [405) 602-6664 
State Foir Park NW 10th St & 1-44 Mor 1- 
Apr 30, Speedwoy Racing, (405) 948- 
6700, Mof 7-9, Slate Basketball Champion- 
ship. (405) 840-1 1 16 Mor 12-13, Spring 
Livestock Show, [405] 948-6700. Mpr 21- 
24, Shrine Circus, 1405) 947-331 1 Apr 3- 
7, Quorter Horse Spring Show, (405) 282- 
5172, Apr 10-14, Centennial Horse Show, 
(405} 8420310 

The Glass Menagerie Mor 2-Apr 20, Corpen- 
ler Square Theatre. (405] 232-6500 
The Second City Mor 6-10, Stage Center 
(405) 270-4801 

Steel Magrtotias Mor 630, Jewel Bo?c Theatre 
[405)521-1786 

Ray Wylie Hubbard Mai 8, The Bfue Door 
[4051 5240738 

Riders in the Sky Mar 28. Performing Arts 
Center, [405| 733-7438 
Redbud Classic Apr 67, Waterford Complex 
(405] 842-8295 

Show Notes Presents Andrew Lloyd 
Webber Apr 13-14, Lyric Theatre. |4D5| 
524 93 1 2 

Oklahoma Farm Bureau Softball Classic 

Apr 16-17. ASA Hall of Fame StadEum. 
1405} 2365000 

Festivol of the Arts Apr 23-28. Myriod Boloni- 
cal Garder>s. [405) 270-4848 

SHAWNEE 

Heart of Oklahoma Expo Center 1700 W 
Independence, Mar 20-24, Speed Horae Gold 
Sliver Cup Futurity, (405) 2736092. Apr 20. 
Redbud FesEivd, f405} 273-6092 Apr 2CF21, 
Gorbnd Aria & Crofts Show, (405} 399-251 1 
Gardening with the Experts Mar 23. 
Geiger Center, Oklahoma Boptial University. 
[405) 2736092 

Community Orchestra Concert Apr 2. 

Vorborough Aud i tor turn . [405) 878-2305 
The Robin Hood Capers Apr I 2-20. Little The- 
atre, |405j 275-2805 

STILLWATER 

Poyne County Expo 4518 Expo Circle E. 
Mar 4-7 Junior Livestock Show, Mai 21-23, 
Longhorn Show. Mor 23. Kiwanis Poncake 
Festival, Apr 4-7 Homebuilders Home & Gar- 
den Show. Apr 8-13, Hdatein Show 6i Sole. 
Apr 1 I Rural Urbon Show (4Q5} 377-1275 
Seretean Center Concert Holl Oklahoma 
StoEe University Campus, Morrill and 
KnobJock. Mor 3, Trojan Women. Mar 9, 
Porgy & Bess, Apr 5, Trinity Donee. {405) 
■44-7509 

Anita Fields; Clay Mar lO-Aprij 10, 
Gordrner Art Gallery (405) 744 6016 
Dial M for Murder Apr 18-20, 25-28 Town 
& Gown Theatre |405] 37291 22 

Run for the Arts Land Run & Music Fes* 
tivol Apr 20, Couch Pork. (405] 747-S084 


THROUGH WHAT LIMBS? 

Through whaL limbs 
Does a full moon rise? 

A stand of prairie oak 
Leaves [usL enough room 
For a moon Jo pass 
Through its wiry orms. 

Far is near, for a Lime, 
tn ihe illusion of the night. 

— Howard Stein 


Howard Stem is a professor in the Deportmenf of 
Fomily and Preventive Medicine ot the University of 
Oklahoma Health Sciences Center. 
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TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Nati Myseum 21672 S Keeier 
Df, Mor 23. Tradifional Poitery Cbss. Mar 24, 
Historic Homes Lecture Series. Apr 14, Main 
Street Lecture. Apr 20, Basketry Class 
[9 18) 456-6007 

Spring Jr, Livestock Show & Auction Mar 

2'4. Fairgrounds. (91 S| 456-6163 
Green Country Jo £2 Festivof Mar 4, NSU 

Cenier for Performing Arts [91 8| 456-55 1 1 
Cherokee Genealogy Workshop Mat 9- 1 0. 

Ciierottee Heritage Cenier (9 1 8) 4566007 
Car Show Apr 1 3, Cherokee landing. (91 8} 
458-1058 

TULSA 

Expo Square 21st & Yole. Mar 1-3. Fun Fou 
Mgr 2 3 A Touch of Country Arts & Crafts 
Show. Mar 7-10, Greater Tulso Hoine & Got- 
der Show Mar 8-9. Just Between Friends 
Clothing Sale, Mor 3-10. Antique Show. M.ar 
16 17. Motorcycle Show. Ap! 5-7 Midwest 
Horseman Horse Festival Apr 11-14, RV iSt 
Boot Super Show, Apr 24-27, Tulsa Charity 
Horse Show. |91 8| 744-1 1 1 3 
Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. Apr 6-7, Gar- 
den Center, Apr 1 3-14. Orchtd Show. Apr 19- 
20. Spring Gofden Market Apr 27-28 Bonsai 
a. Iris Show. (9181 462-0401 
Gikrease Museuin of Art 1 400 Gllcreose 
Museum Rd. Apt 1-14 Grandma Moses in ihe 
2 1 St Century Apr 1 - 1 4 The Hewttf Collection 
of African American Art (91 8] 5962700 
Holland Hall School 5666 E 8 1 si St AAor 7- 
8. Guys ond Dolls Apr 2-30, Art Show & Re- 
ception. |9 1 3| 48 1 ‘ 1 11 1 
Phtlbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford 
Rd AAof ( Apr 7, Centroi Afncon Art Apr 28-30. 
Women Who Point the West (9 1 8| 749-794 1 
Tulso Convention Center Houston Ave a 7ih 
St Mar 16-17 Oil Capitol Club Cot Show. 
{9 1 0] 596-71 77 April 46, Square Donee Festi- 
vol |91 @1438-4463 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 10 E 2nd 

Si Mar 9. Chtidren s Theoire Presents The Liifle 
Mermaid. Mar 13-27, Apr 3-17. Brown Bog II 
Conceri Series Mai 26-3 1 Les Miserobles 
Apf 5-6, Cel lie Series Presents Bottlefiefd Bond. 
Apr 5-7, Tulsa Ballet Presenis Carmen. Apr 13, 
Philhormonic Presents Fozil Soy Apr 20, Phil- 
hormonic Presenls Sonnensebein Express. Apr 
27. Childrens Theotre Presenla The Adventures 
of Stuart Litile (918)5967111 
The Harry & Sam Dialogues Mar 7-16 
Hefler Theatre. (9161 746-5065 
Ann Hampton Callaway: Salute to Elio 
Fittcgerold Mar 1 5, Tulso Community Col 
|9I 8] 595-7777 

Earth Day March for Porks Apr 18, Chon 
diet Park. 1918) 5916053 

OUT & ABOUT 

ADA Ada Communily Theatre, 1 32 W Main Si. 
Mar i-2, The Thespian. Apr 5 7. 12. 13. The 
Glass Menogede [5B0| 3326050 
ADA University Gallery, 1 100 E 14sh Si. Mai 
M5. Max Stephens Instdblion. Mar 25-Api 
17. Annual Faculty Show. Apr 19-30, Annual 
Sludenf Show fSSOj 332-8000 


ALVA Northwest Oklahoma Stole Univetsiry. 709 
Oklahoma Blvd. Mot 2. Oklohoma Chorole. 
Hercxl Hall, Apr 2. Glenn Miller Orchestra (580) 
327-8590 

ANTLERS Charity Golf Tournament. Apr 1 3 Ani- 
lers Spring Golf Course. (580) 2989900 
ATOKA Motor Sports fioces. Mar 9, Apr 1 3, 
Highway 3 Easl. [580) 889-7202 
BEAVER Cimt^iron Territory Celebrotion. Apr 1 3- 
2 1 Fairgrounds, |580) 625-4726 
BLACKWELL Tulips-A-Bioom Festival, Apr 6, 
Downtown. [580J 363-4 1 95 
BRAGGS Fly-A-Kite Day. AAor 9. Green leaf State 
Pork. (918] 487-7125 

BROKEN ARROW Anne of the Green Gables, 
April 12-13, 1 8-2 I . Communily Ploy house. 
[9I8| 7580077 

BROKEN ARROW Weorin^ of the Green Irish 
Feslivol. Mor 1 6, Community Center 1918] 
252-5241 

BROKEN SOW 7 u Lakes Boss Club Tackle Show 
Mor 2. Hwy 259 & 6ih Si. [580] 58461 30 
CHEROKEE Crystal Festival Celebration of 
Birds, Apr 27-28. CitywEde [580| 5963053 
CHEYENNE Old Settler^s Cdebiotion. Apr 16 
20, Moln Street. [580} 497-2 169 
CLAREMORE Home Garden Show. Apr 5-7, 
Expo Center. (918) 341-2818 
CLINTON Chnion Expo, Api 27-28, J.C. Lone 
Shopping Cenier (580) 323-2222 
CUSHING Community Theoire. 105 E Broad- 
way. Mor 1-3, The Rainmaker, Apr 26-28. 
Touchtone M for Murder (9 1 8] 225 4 1 4 1 
DAVIS Spring Airs & Crofi Fesdvol, Apr 6-7 
Turner Foils Pork. |580) 369-2402 
DEL CITY Oklahonto Country Western Museum 
Holl of Fame, 3925 SE 29ih St. Mar 9, Apr 
1 3. Bluegross Music Society Concert. Mcr 17. 
Oklohomo Country Music Associolion Jubilee. 
|405j 485-2370 

ELK CITY Western Okie Mountain Bike Classic 
AAar 16-17, lake Elk City. (580] 225-2453 
FORT GIBSON Fort Gibson Historic Site, 907 N 
Garrison. Mor 30, Public Bake Day d Donee 
Workshop Apr 19-21, Old Fort Doys Heritage 
Festival (91 8] 478 4088 
FREEDOM Eorth Doy Cafebrolron. Apr 20. Ato- 
boster Caverns State Pork, (580) 62) -338 I 
GORE rout Tournament Mnr 1-3 MoiVo I Resort 
[918)489-2295 

GROVE Grond Loke Boot & Sports Show, AAar 8- 
10, Civic Cenier. (918) 7862289 
GUYMON Doc Gardner Memoriol College Ro- 
deo, Apr 5-7 Hitch Ateno. (560) 349-26) 1 
HOBART Greoi Plains Antique Tiacroi Club, Apr 
26-27 Highway 9 & 1 83. (580] 7262389 
HUGO Early Bird Bluegross Music Show, Mor 22- 
23. Agri-Hex Auditorium (580) 3266649 
JENKS Herb & Plant Festivol Apr 27 Municipal 
Parking Lot. [918] 2994101 
KENTON rout Derby a Tournament AAar I 8-24, 
Loke Carl EiUng. [580) 544-3344 
KINGFISHER Chisholm Trail Museum. 605 
ZeJfers Ave. Mar 16, Apr 20, Shuttle Bug Tar- 
ting Workshop. Apr 1 3, Living Histary on the 
Chisholm Trail [4051 375-5176 
KINGSTON Wotchoble Wildlife Weekend, 
Apr 12’ 14, lake Texoma State Park, (580) 
564 2311 

LAHOMA Kile Festivol d Croft Show, Apr 13-14, 
Westlake Recreolion Area. (530) 7962403 
MANGUM Rottlesnoke Derby & Flea Morkef. Apr 
2628, Downtown (580] 782-2434 


MCALESTER '’□sTe of Home Cooking School 
Mor 12. South Arch Thompson Audirorium 
(918) 421-2006 

MEDICINE PARK Bob WHs Sirthdoy Bosh d 
Texas Playboy Reunion. Mot 15-17 Music 
Hdl (380} 529-251 1 

NEWKIRK Storefront Quilt Show. Mot 2. Down- 
rown [580) 362 2377 

NICOMA PARK Founds- Day Apr 2627 Ci^ 
Hall [405)590-5)76 

OKEMAH Pioneer Doy Festival Apr 27. Down- 
town (9)81623-2440 

OKMULGEE Southwestern Regronat Rendez- 
vous, Mor 16’24 Dripping Springs Stole 
Park. (9181 7565971 

PAWNEE Wornors Children's Run, Mor 30. High 
Schoof Foofboll Stadit/m (918) 762-2493 
PERRY Cherokee Strip Museum. 261 7 W Fit Ave 
AAor M 5. 25, Apr 1 -Apr 30. A Day or Rose Hill 
School Living Hi&rory Program. Mor 5-23, vVo- 
tercolor Oklohomo W] (530) 3362405 
SAND SPRINGS erbaf Afloir Apr 20 Dowrr 
town. [918) 246-2561 

S A PULP A Morn Street Spring Open House. Apr 
6, Downtown. (918} 224-5709 
TALI HINA Indion Festival & Powwow, Apr 25- 
27. School Gym (9)3} 567-2539 
TONKAWA Redbud Jozz Festivol. Apr 4-5 
Norlhern Oklohoma Coltege Campus. [580] 
628-6366 

VI AN Spring Arts S» Croffs Show, Apr 9-21 
TenkSlIer Stole Pork [91 8) 489-564 1 
WAGONER Steel Magnolias, Mar 8-9 Play- 
house. [9181 485-8588 

WATONGA PI oneer Day, Adi 20. Downtovvn 
(580) 623-2200 

WAURJKA Raiflesnoke Hun). Apr 12-I4, Moin 
Street (580] 228-2553 

WAYNOKA Ratllesnoke Hunt Apr 6-7. Down- 
town, 1580) 824- 1931 

WILBURTON Spring Flrng, Mar 30. Mair- Street 
(918] 4562759 

WOODWARD Paul Loune AAemoital Art Compe- 
tition, AAar 1-3 3 Plains Indians S Pioneers Mrr 
seum. (580] 2566136 

For more listings, visit our 

website at oklahomatodayxom. 

Dates and limes ore sub[ed to change; 
please confirm before ottending ony 
event. The events guide is a free service 
published on a space-ova i la bte basis. 

To be considered, please mail o 
concise notice of the event (a separate 
page for each event) that tncludes dote, 
time, place, address, admission prices, 
and both a contoct telephone number 
and a phone number that con be 
published. Notices must orrive at 
Oklahoma Todoy three calendar months 
prior lo publicorion (i.e. July-Aug events 
must orrive by April I ), Send to: 
Entertainment Calendor. Okfahomo 
Today, P.0, Boi< 53384, Oklohomo 
City, OK 73 152 or fox: 1405) 522- 
4538; we con not, however, take 
listings over the telephone. 
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PLANNER 


THEE N D 


ft's o whole lot cheaper and more effective to moinrain 
good health than to regain rt once it's lost/' 

— Kenneth Cooper 


Numbers Don't Lie 


W ITH THE CONDITION OF OKLAHOMANS' HEALTH PLUMMETING. WHAT CAN WE DO AS A STATE TO GET 
back in shape? Address the problem and start today, says Oklahoma commissioner of health, Dr. Les Beitscb, The State of 
the Staceys sixth annual health report shows that one of the biggest problems in Oklahoma is tobacco addiction. Our children are 
smoking more than ever, and our adults appear to spend more time purchasing cigarettes than exercising. Equally unacceptable is 
Oklahoma's obesity rate: Although on par with the national average, the trend has increased steadily over ten years from approxi- 
mately 1 2 percent to 22 percent* ''The 2002 State of the State's Health Report confirms that Oklahomans do not enjoy the benefits 
of good health that residents in other states take for granted,” says Beitsch. After one glance at these charts, hopefully we %vill be mo- 
tivated to make the necessary changes* 

— Ryan Marie Mendenhall 



9 Oklahoma 9 United States 

Issued by the Oklahoma State 
Department of Heallh, the State of the 
State Health Report draws its informa- 
tion primarily the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention; it is ovailable 
on the web at www*health. state. ok*us. 


YOUTH CIGARETTE 
SMOKING^ GRADES68 



Oklahoma 


OVERALL DEATH RATES 
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Are we 



Cnam 


AS CHILDREN, we were always anxious to get where we were going. Sitting in the back seat made it seem like 
every trip took forever, whether it was heading to the lake on vacation or to grandma's house for the holidays. 









nnon 



TODAY IS NO DIFFERENT. Time is of the essence. Traveling at todays highway speeds, it is especially 
important to have well-maintained roads with center median barriers. Which makes traveling the Oklahoma 
Turnpike system so smart. Shorter distances and better roads mean you arrive safer and sooner 


Burkburnett 


Oklahoma 

Transportation 

Authority 

fAe road experts 


Ardmorei 


\ lOVi:. 

" Marietta 
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COMMUNITY 



Oklahoma is a proud state, rich in the culture atid tradition that have forged our 
Southwestern heritage. For nearly 100 years, Oklahoma Natural Gas has served 

Oklahoma communities, providing clean, efficient energy to fuel the growth 

Oklahoma 

of an entire state, one family at a time. NATLT^AIj 

Gas 

'■’t ■ A DIVJSION Of ONEOK 
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